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Pictured above are over 300 students gathered at TI Plaza preparing to march across campus in solidarity with Palestine and in protest against an email sent by President Benson on Oct. 16 about the Israel- 
Hamas war . Below on the left is a Palestinian student who said 12 of her distant cousins, uncles and other family members were killed from airstrikes between Oct. 15 to Oct. 25. "There was a circulating 
video of a doctor in my family who could not keep his compsure at a hospital after finding out his brother and father were murdered," she said. On the right is one of the leaders of the march chanting. 


Hundreds of protestors denounce violence in Gaza, call out Benson 
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The walkout was a part of larger series of marches 
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Oct. 25 in response to UTD President 

Richard Benson's statement expressing T T 

sympathy for Israeli casualties without 

J acknowledging Palestinian casualties in 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

At least ten groups helped organize 


the march, including Students for Justice 


in Palestine and the Muslim Student Association. 


3. Police were present near the protest for its entire 
duration. The Oct. 25 walkout is the largest protest 
SJP has held at UTD and the largest protest on cam- 


TO BE SENT THAT EMAIL 
WAS VERY DISRESPECT- 
FUL TOWARDS... PARTIC- 
ULARLY THE PALESTIN- 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-In-Chief 


ing the civil protests happening on A 


campus and connecting students to 


the Student Counselling Center, Benson | 
failed to acknowledge the simultaneous 
deaths of Palestinians in the conflict. The 
statement was widely interpreted by Com- 
ets as one-sided, as expressed by almost 
4,000 students and community members 
on LinkedIn, X, Instagram and an email 
campaign to Benson himself. 

“There are some people here who have 
lost dozens of family members in Gaza right 
now,’ SJP Campaign Coordinator Adam 
Hasan said. “To be callously sent that 


email was very disrespectful and offensive / 


across the nation last Wednesday organized by the 
Palestine Youth Movement. At least 112 univer- 
sities participated across Texas, including UTD, 
UT Arlington, and the University of North Texas. 
Peaking with 350 marchers chanting slogans such 
as “Benson, Benson, you cant hide, you're support- 
ing genocide,” and “Palestine will be free” in Ara- 
bic, 
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the demonstration could be heard as far as 


UV Phase 


IAN COMMUNITY WHO 
HAVE FAMILY IN GAZA. 


On Oct. 16, President Benson issued a statement 
condemning the militant group Hamas's Oct. 7 at- 
æ tack on Israel and expressing his condo- 


ie, FN 


towards the Muslim, and particularly, 


the Palestinian community who have 
family in Gaza ... He didn't even 
mention the word ‘Palestinian. ” 
President Benson did not 
respond to a request for com- 
ment. However, he released a 
new statement on Oct. 25 to 
Student Government Presi-  / 


dent Srivani Edupuganti 
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lences for “the people of Israel and forall following a resolution 
those affected by the violence and inhu- 
, manity of Hamas.” Despite commend- , PAGE 11 
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SG asks Benson to support Israeli, 


Palestinian students amidst conflict 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
Mercury Staff 

Student Government passed a resolution on Oct. 
24 calling on President Richard Benson to amend 
his Oct. 16 statement about the Israel-Hamas war 
and acknowledge the suffering of both Israeli and 
Palestinian students. 

S.R. 2023-06 passed with overwhelming sup- 
port; out of the 65 senators present, 62 were in favor 
and none opposed. Three senators abstained in ad- 
dition to Vice President Leah Sullivan. 

Benson responded with a letter sent to SG presi- 
dent Srivani Edupuganti on Oct. 25, addressing 
students with ties to Israel as well as those with ties 
to Palestine. The resolution also asked that future 
university statements about similarly sensitive top- 
ics be vetted by the Office of Diversity, Equity and 
Inclusion or its equivalent; UTD admin has not yet 


shared whether that’s a policy they will implement 
going forward. 

“T have been listening closely to our community 
these past few weeks, and I want to recognize the 
grief of those whose Palestinian or Israeli family or 
friends have been affected by the latest eruption of 
war in the Middle East, those who are anxious about 
the conflict and those who are concerned about 
their own safety,” Benson said. “I join our commu- 
nity in mourning the tragic loss of life and ongoing 
suffering for both Israelis and Palestinians, especially 
the thousands of children who have become victims 
of this violence.” 

The resolution stated that the Israel-Hamas war 
has worsened both Islamophobia and antisemitism 


SEE , PAGE 11 


BENSON'S RESPONSE 


I have received the Student Government Senate resolution of October 24, 2023, and wish to respond. 


I have been listening closely to our community these past few weeks, and I want to recognize the grief of those 
whose Palestinian or Israeli family or friends have been affected by the latest eruption of war in the Middle East, 
those who are anxious about the conflict and those who are concerned about their own safety. I join our community 
in mourning the tragic loss of life and ongoing suffering for both Israelis and Palestinians, especially the thousands 
of children who have become victims of this violence. 


We remain committed to supporting the well-being of everyone on our campus, and I have asked the vice president 
for student affairs and the vice president for diversity, equity and inclusion to provide recommendations on how to 
accomplish this. 


As an institution of higher learning, UT Dallas will continue to promote free, open and thoughtful dialogue 
regarding this decades-long conflict. We have a long-standing policy that prohibits discrimination and harassment, 
and we are committed to ensuring that our institution remains a welcoming and safe place for every member of our 
community. 


How we interact with one another on our campus indicates how we will connect with those outside our university 
with whom we may have conflict or disagreement. I encourage us all to rededicate ourselves to presuming good faith 
on the part of others and to listen with kindness and empathy. Only in this way can we begin to truly address the 
challenges of our world. 

May we see a peaceful resolution to this conflict soon. 


I am responding directly to you, and I hope you will share this with other interested members of the community. 


Sincerely, 


Benson officially responded to Student Government's resolution in an Oct. 25 email shared 
with SG President Srivani Edupuganti, where he acknowledged Palestinians and Israelis. 


Protestors started off at TI Plaza before marching down 


the Plinth weaving around campus. 


Chants such as "Justice now is our demand. No peace on sto- 
len land," and "Free Palestine" could be heard from UV. 


Three marchers spoke about experiences in Palestine and 
hope for the movement amidst the humanitarian crisis. 
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Intercollegiate Press 
The Mercury is a proud 
member of both the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press and 
the Texas Intercollegiate 
Press Association. 


and 12 and is still under investigation. 


vehicle with the wrong license plate at 
10:16 p.m., cleared by arrest. 


UTDPD 
Blotter 


October 10 

e A "“terroristic threat" oc- 

curred in University Village and 
currently under investigation. 

October 12 


e A theft occurred between Oct. 11 


October 18 
e Someone was caught operating a 
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Israel and Palestine, Israel and Palestine 
What the #%@& is Going On!? 


By Chris Sachs 


One of the biggest news stories go- 
ing on right now is the break down in 
peace talks between Israel and Pales- 
tine (again!) and its downward spiral 
into fighting. Everyone is blaming 
each other; UN leader Kofi Annan is 
calling both sides and looking for a 
peaceful way to end the bloodbath; 
president Clinton is bringing both 
sides to a summit to try and figure 
things out; Arab nations are keeping 
a close watch looking for opportuni- 
ties. 

Saddam Hussein is waking up from 
his slumber; and meanwhile, here in 
the states, everyone is bored with the 
topic because we don’t understand it. 
This fighting has been going on for 
so long the average American citizen 
has become desensitized with the 
roller coaster ride that is the Middle 
East. (They are at peace, now they’re 
fighting, at peace again, now fighting, 
Etc.) Most Americans don’t know 
where the Middle East is, what coun- 
tries are there, what all the fighting is 
about, and overall don’t really care 
because it is so far away they feel it 
doesn’t concern them. 

You ask your basic redneck here in 
the states his opinion on the Middle 
East and he will give you one like, 

“T think we should just drop a few 
nukes on ‘em all, turn all that sand 
into glass and wipe the whole place 
clean with Windex.” So for all the 
people out there that are as confused 
as this writer is, here is brief descrip- 
tion of what is going on and why it is 
in the state it’s in. 

In order to understand what is 
going between Israel and Palestine 
one must know the history of the two 
countries, and in laymen’s terms. 

Palestine is the area of the Holy 


Land that lies northeast of Egypt, 
Southeast of the Asia Minor, and 
Southwest of Mesopotamia. The 
country is surrounded by the Medi- 
terranean Sea on one side and the 
inland desert on the other (Syria). 
Palestine was named after the 
Philistines who settled in this area. 
This land area was originally named 
Canaan by the writers of the Penta- 
teuch; after the Hebrew’s conquest 
in the 12th and 11th B.C.E. the land 
was renamed Israel because of their 
belief that it was the land promised to 
them by God. The land of Palestine 
has changed more times than anyone 
cares to remember. The Romans, 
Ottoman Turks, Syria, you name it. 
Everyone has fought of this holy 
of lands. But in a nutshell, Zion- 
ist settlers first came to Palestine in 
1882 and in 1883 Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild began support of a Jew- 
ish settlement in Palestine. By 1909 
Tel-Aviv—the first modern all Jewish 
city; was founded. In November 
1917 the British issued the Balfour 
Declaration, recognizing the right to 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
Things pretty much suck over 
there for years and in 1939 the Peel 
Commission report recommends 
partition of Palestine. The same year 
the MacDonald White Paper limited 
Jewish immigration and prohibited 
Jews from purchasing Arab land. 
This makes the Jews angry and in 
1941 the Palmach, the early Jewish 
defense force, is created. In 1942 at 
the Biltmore Conference, American 
Zionists call for a “Jewish Common- 
wealth” in Palestine. In 1946 Irgun 
attacks King David Hotel in Jerusa- 
lem and in 1947 Britain refered the 
issue to the United Nations and the 
UN voted to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. 
In 1948 the State of Israel was cre- 


ated and the U.S. and Soviet Union 
extended recognition. Wars raged on 
and in 1949 Egypt, Lebanon, Syria 
and Transjordan signed Armistice 
Agreements with Israel. In 1951 
Palestinian extremists assassinated 
the Jordanian Kind Abdullah. Wars 
raged on. 

In 1959 Yasser Arafat created the 
Fatah terrorist group and in 1964 the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) is created with Fatah as its 
main faction. Wars raged on, sum- 
mits are had, peace with the help of 
the UN is achieved and then broken 
later. Yadda, yadda, yadda, and in 
1988 Arafat begins the peace process 
of renouncing terrorism and recog- 
nizing Israel. Assinations, elections, 
American summits, blah, blah, blah, 
you can now see how confusing the 
whole story is—and about 80% of 
the information has been kept out 
because of the need for brevity. The 
whole story is mind-boggling and 
begs to have Excedrin delivered by 
cargo ship. 

The latest of a series of peace talks 
were taken off the table a couple of 
weeks ago and violence escalated 
Thursday when two Israeli soldiers 
were mutilated by a mob of enraged 
Palestinians. Israel responded with 
combat helicopters. At least 95 
people have died in the two weeks of 
fighting, the vast majority Palestin- 
ians. A meeting was planned for a 
summit in Egypt where Clinton, Kofi 
Annan, Ehud Barak and Arafat will 
try and see if there is an end to all 
this fighting. Most reporters are pes- 
simistic, and even if they are wrong, 
the peace will only be temporary. 

The recent events are nothing new 
when looking at the past of Israel 
and Palestine. There will always 
be peace negotiations followed by 
wars there because the whole issue 


is religious-bade and the fighting has 
been going on long before there were 
actual lands to fight over. To put it 

all in perspective, imagine you own 
a house and the government tells 

you have to allow your most hated 
enemy to live in your living room; 
and not only that, your enemy is well 
funded by the U.S. and keeps stick- 
ing its nose into your business. Now 
look at Israel—people that hate them 
surround them on almost all sides. 
They are living in an area that they 
claim God said is theirs; they fought 
to get it and will have to spend the 
rest of eternity to keep it. Doesn’t 
that suck. But all in all the situation is 
incredibly difficult to figure out and a 
solution is close to impossible. 

There is a joke that sums up the 
problem of Israel and Palestine. Chi- 
rac, Clinton and Annan (representing 
Israel and Palestine) have a meeting 
with God. Chirac say, “My country 
faces many difficult problems; lag- 
ging exports, Muslim minorities and 
European unification. How long will 
it be before France’s problems are 
solved?” God says, “Fifteen years.” 
Chirac begins to cry. “I’m an old 
man,” says Chirac. “TIl be dead by 
then. P11 never see France’s problems 
solved.” Then Clinton says, “My 
country faces many difficult prob- 
lems; national debt, crime and racial 
prejudice. How long will it be before 
America’s problems are solved?” 
God says, “Ten years.” Clinton 
begins to cry. “I’m on my last term, 
I'll be out of office by then. I won’t 
get any credit for solving America’s 
problems.” Then Annan says, “Israel 
and Palestine face many, many, dif- 
ficult problems. How long will it be 
before the Palestine state’s problems 
are solved?” God begins to cry. 


CannibiSenSs testing saliva for weed 


Possible applications include research, law enforcement and harm reduction 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


Much like a breathalyzer with alcohol, 
the recently developed CannibiSenS can 
determine how much THC, the active in- 
gredient in marijuana, is in a consumer’s 
body. 

The CannibiSenS, a device that mea- 
sures THC levels through a saliva test, was 
developed earlier this year by a group of 
researchers at UTD, including biomedical 
engineering Ph.D. student Nathan Kodjo 
Mintah Churcher, research assistant Vi- 
kram Narayanan Dhamu and bioengi- 
neering professor Shalini Prasad. The de- 
vice can measure THC levels, differentiate 
THC and CBD with up to 94% accuracy 
and can help cannabinoid consumers 
manage their intake. Though designed 
for medical purposes, the ability to detect 
THC levels may lead to advancements in 
research and pose new questions for law 
enforcement surrounding cannabis use. 

Associate professor Francesca Filbey, 
who studies how cannabis affects the 
brain and behavior, said that the Canni- 
biSenS can objectively measure levels of 
cannabinoids like THC in a person's sys- 
tem. Like with alcohol, different people 


metabolize cannabis at different levels — 
so different people might have very differ- 
ent responses to five milligrams of THC. 
According to Filby, legislation surround- 
ing cannabis makes it difficult to study 
from a scientific point of view and is one 
of the least understood substances. Since 
our knowledge on cannabinoids is still 
lacking compared to alcohol, there is not 
necessarily a known level where a test can 
tell if someone’s behavior is impaired. 

“I think its im- portant 
to study can- 
nabis because 
we are seeing 
a change, or 
shift, 
just in 
policy 
but also 


not 


in peo- 
ple's per- 
ceptions of 
what cannabis 
is and whether 
it’s harmful or 
not,” Filbey 
said. “And 


I think a 


lot of those beliefs are not driven by scien- 
tific knowledge.” 

Currently, the distribution and posses- 
sion of cannabis is illegal in Texas, exclud- 
ing medical products that contain low 
amounts of THC — 0.3% and 0.5% — 
and the current method for determining 
someone’s level of cannabis intake takes 
far longer than the CannibiSenS. UTD 
chief of police Brent Tourangeau said 

that an officer needs probable cause 

— including reckless driving, 
strong odors or 
abnormal con- 
versations — in 
order to get a 
search warrant to 
then perform a 


blood 


These are not 


test. 


always ac- 

curate indica- 
tors, as the source 
of an odor can be 
difficult to pinpoint 
in some locations 
like 


apartments. 


dorms or 


Tourangeau 


WY 
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PhD student Nathan Kodjo Mintah Churcher, who contributed to the proof of concept, demonstrates how a saliva sample is collected and checked for THC. 


said he can see the CannibiSenS being 
used as a tool to give an indication of 
probable cause, although there may be 
too many questions to make it completely 
accurate. 

“How long does it take to get into the 
blood, at what concentration levels and 
is the level in your blood a good indica- 
tor of how the marijuana is affecting your 
brain?” Tourangeau said. 

When designing the CannibiSenS, the 
research team considered many differ- 
ent methods including a blood or urine 
sample, but ultimately decided a saliva 
sample was the most feasible and non- 
invasive option for roadside testing. Ac- 
cording to Churcher, THC can interfere 
with your reaction time, perception and 
hand-eye coordination. Cannabis is clas- 
sified by the government as a Schedule 1 
drug, meaning it has a high potential for 
abuse, though spreading legalization in 
America has resulted in many states set- 
ting legal limits. 

“So even though the overarching goal is 
for law enforcement to be able to use this 
for on-site testing, it also provides the op- 


SEE THC, PAGE 11 


‘I credit everything that I have in my life to chess’ 


Alumni, coaches and staff celebrate UTD’s world-renowned chess program 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


From recruiter to chief science officer 
and from player to self-founded academy 
president, UTD’s chess program has tak- 
en Comets to places they never imagined 
possible. In commemoration of the pro- 
gram, on Oct. 7, staff and student alumni 
gathered to recount how UTD chess has 
led them to personal and professional 
highs. 

At the Chess Alumni event, alumnus 
Magesh Panchanathan, Ph.D. of math- 
ematics alumnus Artur Safin and phys- 
ics alumnus John Enderle met with the 
current chess team and came together 
to play a chess match one-on-one after 
introductions. Other notable attendees 
included chess program founder Tim 
Redman, professor of chess Alexey Root 
and former coach Rade Milovanovic, who 
served the team for 17 years and trained 
all three of the attending alumni. Through 
their time in the program, the alumni said 
they made solid social connections and 


improved their rating, and some of them 
continued to higher achievements in pro- 
fessional chess. 

Grandmaster (GM) Panchanathan at- 
tended UTD from 2003 to 2008, com- 
pleting his bachelor’s and master’s in 
computer science; he was originally re- 
cruited by Root as an undergraduate and 
now holds a FIDE rating of 2466. One 
of his favorite career moments at UTD 
was when he defeated GM Alexander 
Onischuk at the Pan American Intercol- 
legiate Team Chess Championship in 
2004. Panchanathan is now the president 
of Kings and Queens Chess Academy 
and serves as a coach along with other 
grandmasters, raising kids’ ratings and 
encouraging them to play in official tour- 
naments. 

“I credit everything that I have in my 
life to chess, obviously, UT Dallas plays a 
big role in that ... everyone in this table 
made me who I am today. So I’m extreme- 
ly grateful for all of that,” Panchanathan 
said. 


National master (NM) Safin holds a 
FIDE rating of 2229 and attended UTD 
from 2014 to 2018. One of his best mo- 
ments throughout his chess career was 
when he made third place in the Texas 


State Champion- ship in 2007. 
Safin played 

chess even be- 

fore enrolling UTD 
and found that play 
improved sig- pened 
through his 

time on the 

team. He 

claims © 

that 

the 

chess ii i 
pro- 


SEE CHESS, PAGE 11 


gram helped him to 


become more orga- 


nized, which made 
him more confi- 
dent and prepared in 
tournaments. 
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Kashir Khan plays a practice match to 
prepare for the tournament. 


Overwatch 
tops out 
collegiate 


tournament 


UTD team makes top 
16 in North America 


TEJAL DHAN 
Mercury Staff 


UTD’s Overwatch team finished in the 
top 16 out of over 200 teams in the Over- 
watch Collegiate Homecoming tourna- 
ment on Oct. 20 after making it to the 
play-offs for the first time since spring 
2022. 

The Overwatch Collegiate Homecom- 
ing tournament is one of the largest devel- 
oper-supported Overwatch competitions 
and occurs every semester, with hundreds 
of teams participating from mostly North 
American universities. UTD Esports ad- 
vanced to the top 32 after completing a 
series of Swiss tournaments but did not 
advance to the top 8 after losing to Rut- 
gers University Knights during the Single 
Elimination stage. However, the team still 
finished in the top 16 amongst all colle- 
giate participants, making them a strong 
competitor throughout North American 
universities. Noureen Hoq, Overwatch 
team manager and applied cognition and 
neuroscience graduate student, said that 
the tournament is the team’s biggest focus 
each semester, resulting in the need for 
lots of team practice. 

“At one point in our schedule, there 
was not a single day they were not playing 
Overwatch,” Hoq said. “It was full blast. 
All cylinders running. They practiced for 
two hours, sometimes four hours, de- 
pending on if they had matches. So they 
really put a lot into it and it paid off with 
a top 16 finish.” 

Hog said that a professional Overwatch 
player — Hadi Bleinagel, who plays for 
London Spitfire — was invited as a guest 
coach and provided exclusive advice to 
UTD’s team. Despite the intense practice, 
however, Hog said that the top 16 match 
against Rutgers University was difficult 
due to a team composition that UTD Es- 
ports had not expected to face in the tour- 
nament. Kashir Khan, Overwatch team 
member and software engineering junior, 
said that the team did not have a backup 
plan beyond the main team composition 
they normally used. 

“The best thing we did was try to keep 
a levelheaded coolness,” Khan said. “We 


SEE OVERWATCH, PAGE 11 


Sex offenders on campus: what do students need to know? 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
Mercury Staff 

The UTD student body currently in- 
cludes seven registered sex offenders. The 
Mercury decided to take a deep dive into 
their presence at UTD, what this means 
for student safety, campus affairs and 
criminal background’s impact on educa- 
tion as a whole. 

Texas is the state with the highest num- 
ber of registered sex offenders at a total 
of 100,989, far exceeding states with 
similarly large populations like Califor- 
nia or Florida, with 61,764 and 32,136 
sex offenders respectively. The Texas Sex 
Offender Registration Program handles 
what is close to 1/8 of all registered sex 
offenders in the U.S. as a whole. To pro- 
tect students and help those attempting 
to reintegrate in society, UTDPD coor- 
dinates with surrounding city and county 
governments to ensure registered sex of- 
fenders on campus adhere to their court 
mandated restrictions and maintain a 
constant line of communication. Accord- 
ing to Adam Perry, lieutenant of the UT- 
DPD, there have been no reoffenses from 


those on UTD’s registry for as long as it 
has been active. 
“I have been here a little over 7 and 
a half years, and I have never had to file 
on anyone before,” Sergeant Rod Bishop 
of the UTDPD said. “If we did file that 
would be the first in the past 7 years.” 
The Texas penal code divides sex of- 
fenders into three broad categories; risk 
levels are determined by the Texas judicial 
system based on an individual’s case, of- 
fense, mental health and more. According 
to the Law Office of Matthew D. Sharp, 
low risk offenders are unlikely to engage 
in another criminal sexual act; qualifying 
charges include indecent exposure — nu- 
dity in public — and consensual sex with 
a prostitute. Moderate risk offenders have 
committed multiple criminal sexual acts 
— including sexual assault or sex with a 
minor — and may offend again. High 
risk offenders are extremely likely to of- 
fend again, qualifying charges including 
violent sexual assault or human traffick- 
ing. The offenders registered at UTD are 
considered either low or moderate risk. 
UTDPD updates those on the registry 


with what areas they must avoid, cur- 
rently only the Callier Center, which has 
a playground for children. UTDPD also 
keeps track of updates and changes, such 
as a new phone, new contact information, 
new car or a name change. 

“If they have a right to be here on cam- 
pus and they are registered, then we don't 
want to exclude them from being here,” 
Perry said. “But we also want to educate 
them on where they aren't supposed to be, 
because if they violate their restrictions, 
they risk going back to prison. And so, 
ours is more to help them navigate while 
they are here on campus, not to exclude 
them, because it is their right to be here.” 

A study funded by the New York Bar 
association found that 72% of colleges 
factor criminal background checks into 
their application process. UTD belongs to 
the minority that does not. Under UTD 
policy, applicants are not required to sub- 
mit background checks unless specifically 
requested by the school president. Ryan 
Slack, senior director of the Office of Un- 


SEE OFFENDERS, PAGE 11 


IN TEXAS, SEX OFFENDERS FALL UNDER | OF 4 CATEGORIES: 


M 


CIVIL COMMITMENT 


Repeat offenders are committed for outpatient 
treatment & supervision, alongside close 
monitoring by local law enforcement. 


ANIKA SULTANA | MERCURY STAFF 
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Students 
with 
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homework 
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COSTUMES FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


YIYI DING | MERCURY STAFF 
TRICK OR TREAT THE IRONY OF IT ALL 


Are ove 
Costumes 


DOWN THE SECRET TUNNELS 


THEY SAY THERE’S DEEP IN THE TUNNELS, 


SOMETHING STRANGE WHERE NO LIGHT 
HIDDEN BELOW UTD... CAN REACH... 


RAINIER PEDERSON | MERCURY STAFF 
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Chess Pacman! 
Shape-Making Edition 


Rules: Black to move. Use the black knight to take all of TA 
the white pawns one after another, without touching N 


an empty square. 


CHESS PUZZLE BY AAFIYA ASLAM | MERCURY STAFF E | b J 


CHESS GRAPHIC BY YIYI DING | MERCURY STAFF 


No tricks, only treats! 


For this special Halloween puzzle, The 
Mercury crossword team is offering a prize 
to the first three correctly completed 
grids. The prize is one (1) crochet ami- 
garumi ghost handmade by our crossword 
artist, Alana Platt. 

Rules: 

- You may redo and resubmit grids up to 
three times 

- If you are solving as a team, please only 
submit one completed grid and CC your 
team members in your submission 
email. Only one prize will be of- 
fered to the entire team. 

- Prizes are distributed on 
a first come, first serve 
basis. 

- Only submit a grid if 
you are comfortable 
having your photo 
published in a fu- 
ture issue. 


Please submit 
completed grids 
to aep200001@ 
utdallas.edu by 
Nov. 13th, 2023 
at 11:59 PM. 


CROSSWORD BY ALANA PLATT | MERCURY STAFF 
GHOST GRAPHICS BY RAINIER PEDERSON | MERCURY STAFF 
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Across 
1 Take a chance 
7 TV show with Beast 
Boy and Raven 
11 Classic Halloween 
question 
13 Like a witch costume 
vis-a-vis one dressed as 
a Disney princess 
14 Avery enthusiastic 
and dedicated fan, in 
slang 
16 Scottish inter- 
jection 
17 Choose classes 
early 
22 Iced Star- 
bucks staple 
25 Old name 
for Tokyo 
26 401(k) 
alternative 
27 "A Street- 
car Named 
Desire" role 
28 Subtrac- 
tion amt. 
29 Pence 
and Harris, 
among others 
31 Sung syl- 
lables 
32 Govt.-issued aid 
33 Short albums 
34 Hires new staff 
35 What the shape of 
this puzzle resembles 
37 Part of L.A. 
38 Computer addresses, 
for short 
39 Thrifters, for ex- 
ample 
4A Corp. bigwigs 
46 "___is human" 
47 Insults some- 
one, in slang 
48 Stretched 
tight 
, 49 Water 
under the 
draw- 
bridge 


50 Washes with water 
51 Hasn't viewed 

54 WWII soldier 

57 Frat letters 

59 Feature of many a 
horror movie 

60 "Your point being?" 
61 Make into law 

62 Ireland's __ Lingus 
63 Singer John 
66 Bros 

67 Clock-setting std. 
68 Shares on the plat- 
form formerly known as 
Twitter 

69 and switch 

70 Stick on 

74 "___ the loneliest 
number" 

76 "Me too" 

79 Good name fora 
lawyer 

80 Docs for dogs 

82 Not straight 

83 Social media 

app whose logo isa 
30-across 

85 Taylor Swift single 
on her Midnights album 
87 A period of disap- 
pointment, in common 
parlance 

88 Away from the wind, 
at sea 

89 Leather piece that 
secures your seat ona 
horse 


Down 

1 Cookbook entry 

2 Tattoo artist 

3 Buyer be where? 

4 White wine apéritif 

5 Addams family cousin 
6 Road goo 

7 X-___ large 

8 Healer at Valhalla 

9 Puerto Rican singer 
with hit single "Yo 
Perreo Sola" 

10 Pre-college exams, 
for short 


11 Superhero Black 
Panther's real name 

12 Westbrook of "Bye 
Sister" fame 

13 Yells 

15 Courage in the face of 
danger 

16 Frequently said 
again and again 

18 Delaying kindergar- 
ten fora year 

19 Thomas who hada 
lightbulb moment 

20 Simple card game 
21 Person who givesa 
summary of meeting 
proceedings 

23 Backup option 

24 Volkswagen sedan 
27 Less forgiving 

30 Sound of air leaking 
out of a balloon 

35 Room for the car 

36 Tank top? 

40 Juliet's love 

41 Nat ___ (TV channel) 
42 "There's _ inteam" 
43 Go for the bronze? 
45 Took first watch 

51 Hither's partner 

52 Like many bony Hal- 
loween decor items 

53 "Micasa___ casa" 
55 Printer problem 

56 Spooky season 

58 Spider's home 

59 Failed 

62 Going 
64 __ Vegas 
65 Spanish uncles 
68 Nevada city 

71 Brief assessments 
72 Basic belief 

73 Aquatic mammal 
75 Geek 

77 Bad start? 

78 NASDAQ debuts 
79 Lean-to cousin 
81 JoJo from "Dance 
Moms" 

84 Tax prep pro 

86 Occurrence 


(fighting) 
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JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
News Editor 


MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 


From femme fatales to Lizzy Bordens, 
women have long struck a chord of fear in 
the public with their own unique brand of 
rage. The Mercury decided to take a tour 
through our favorites, just in time to fill 
your Halloween watchlist. 

The horror and thriller genres are a cata- 
lyst for the rawest human emotions, with 
terror or trauma forcing characters to shed 
their skin and commit atrocities. Lazy hor- 
ror or thrillers may use women as an object 
to propel a man’s rage. Whether that be to 
avenge a dead lover or to save a damsel in 
distress, the only common factor is that the 
female character is an observer. But better 
movies have shown that women are just as 
capable of playing the villain, with remorse- 
less evil to make the viewer's skin crawl. For 
this spooky season, fire up the TV and scare 
yourself with some genuine, authentic dis- 
plays of female rage. 

Pearl. The girlies are no strangers to mal- 
adaptive daydreaming. Coping with the 
drabness of her rural life through fantasies 
of fame and fortune, Pearl’s ambitions and 
delusions often get the best of her, giving 
her a red flag stained with blood and envy. 
Despite being a psychopathic liar and killer, 
many fans find her clumsy femininity oddly 
endearing, making her a modern horror 
icon. 

Gone Girl. Strife with loved ones is all 
too common. We have all had a moment 
where we wanted to ruin someone’ life 
permanently. But what if you really had the 
smarts, guts and the heart of steel to pull it 
off? Strap in while the crazed protagonist of 
this thriller frames the love of her life with 
the crimes of a lifetime just to prove how 
much she really cares. 

Barbarian. Maternal, nurturing instinct is 
something society pushes onto women, and 
men often have the impression that they are 
owed special treatment from them. In this 
movie, the “monster” in question is just a 
tortured woman lacking humanity but crav- 
ing the love of a child. This film will have 


you questioning which is worse — a mon- 
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The best evil women for your Halloween watchlist 


strous product of incest or how men treat 
women. 

All About Eve. She was Ingrid before In- 
grid went west, she was Hedra before Single 
White Female. This 1950 drama follows 
Eve Harrington, a remorseless but brilliant 
grifter who manipulates her way into the 
spotlight of the film industry by taking over 
the life of a star. But the lies cannot last 
forever, and it is only a matter of time 
before another young face takes her 
place. 

Orphan (2009). Every woman goes 
through a phase of their life where they 
are stuck between girlhood and ma- 
turity — but what if that in-between 
could turn into your superpower? 
Ester, a 33-year-old woman 
with a special form of dwarf- 
ism, uses her persona as a 
child to manipulate and tor- 
ture her adoptive family. Her 
self-hatred combined with 
her jealousy of her adoptive 
family’s normalcy pushes her 
to commit heinous acts, kill- 
ing off each family member 
and attempting to seduce her 
new father. 

Carrie (1976). Bullied, 
excluded and beaten down 
by unfair standards, many 
women find high school dif- 
ficult. Based on the novel Ẹ“ 
that brought Stephen King 
to fame, the titular protago- 
nist of Carrie is no exception. 
The awkward, pimply girl 
with the crazy mother, Carrie k ” 
is the laughingstock of her 
school. Until she discovers a 
power inside her, the secret 
strength of a hundred men. 
And when her temper snaps, 
few will escape. 

Society expects women to 
be prim and proper, submis- 
sive and polite. And while ~ 
murder is wrong, we have to 
question the true source of © 
the horror in the fatal wom- | 
an trope. Is our culture just | 
afraid of what it can't control? | 
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This Halloween, kick the overrated costumes and 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


When we think of horrifying we imagine 
ghouls, beasts and other devilish creatures, 
but in reality there is nothing spookier than 
having a basic costume! As Halloween ap- 
proaches, students reveal the most overrated 
costumes that horrifies them. 

Despite Oct. 31 being a great escape from 
the mundane — the one day where slather- 
ing yourself in paint or wearing an extravagant 
outfit is socially acceptable — too many peo- 
ple seem to put in no effort. We have all seen 
a black cat costume or a horrifying amount of 
Avengers parading the streets on Halloween. 
And every year on this holiday, the worlds 
is flooded with repeats of the same trending 
characters or the same basic monsters that 
have existed for years. Just in time for Oct. 
31, The Mercury decided to take a tour of the 
most overdone and overrated costumes so our 


readers know what to avoid. 

Malia Camacho, a senior majoring in so- 
ciology, mentioned that overrated costumes 
can have an impact on the celebration of Hal- 
loween. 

“You don't have to be super creative or 
crafty or have the money for a cool costume,” 
Camacho said. “But when someone doesn't 
even try to put effort in, especially at events 
where the theme is costume party, then it's 
disheartening.” 

Costumes inspired by shows and movies 
are not new, and often the trendiest costumes 
will arise from recent media. Everyone re- 
members when an annoying amount of Har- 
ley Quinns and Jokers were running rampant 
at every Halloween event, and with this year’s 
pop culture movie craze, the costume poten- 
tial is high. 

“I think it’s going to be something Barbie 
or Oppenheimer-related,” Sethia said. “I think 
Barbie is going to be more popular.” 


Many costume shops, such as Spirit Hal- 
loween, are already selling some of Margo 
Robbies most iconic fits from Barbie, from 
her pink cowboy look to her gingham A-line 
dress. The movie also presents a variety of dif- 
ferent Barbies and Kens, giving people more 
opportunities to opt out of an overrated cos- 
tume. 

“Costumes are fun because a lot of them 
may relate to your favorite movie/TV show, 
and having that connection with a complete 
stranger is always a great thing,” Vyom Sethia, 
a computer science sophomore, said. 

Sethia said he finds devils and angels the 
most overrated rated, though the former is 
usually used by men and the latter by women. 
Pratham Shah, a computer science freshman, 
shed some light on why students have grown 
tired of the devil/angel dichotomy. 

“Everyone does it,” Shah said. “There's 
nothing new about it or unique.” 

The Mercury conducted a poll on students’ 


opinions of the most overrated Halloween 
costumes; nine out of 48 respondents men- 
tioned that the most overrated Halloween cos- 
tumes were those that were “sexy,” “skimpy” or 
“slutty.” Other respondents mentioned com- 
mon trends from the year, including Harley 
Quinn, Wednesday Addams and Fortnite. 

“Sexy nurse, sexy cat kinda thing, or pi- 
rates,” Jay Miles, a literature senior, said. 

“Harley Quinn and Joker; it's overdone ... 
if you want to be hot at least be creative,” one 
respondent said. 

While repetitive costumes can be an an- 
noyance, many students dont even attempt 
to find a costume due to the high prices and 
inconvenience of the holiday being in the 
middle of the school week. 

“Not dressing up [is overrated],” Camacho 
said. “I think any motivation to put any cos- 
tume together is amazing and I can respect 
that. Its when you dont even try at all or are 
too scared to try.” 


get original 


Certain Halloween costumes may receive 
criticism for being too mainstream or simple, 
but not every student has the resources to go 
out and buy expensive costumes or have the 
time to create an elaborate creation of a cos- 
tume for a single holiday. 

“People can get lazy with costumes, and I 
don't fault it!” Camacho said. “We're all busy 
and stressed. I'd rather see a boring last-min- 
ute costume than no costume at all! I have to 
respect that someone tried, especially if it's out 
of their comfort zone to do so.” 

The Mercury's poll reflected that overrated 
costumes can make Halloween a boring holi- 
day due to the lack of originality of costumes. 
A student even said that boring or overrated 
costumes “lower the standard” of Halloween. 

“The whole point of Halloween is to display 
creativity and let people know what interests 
we have outside our normal daily lives,” Mile 
said. “Irs okay to be weird on Halloween!” 


\) at 


sy 
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On the night of Thursday, Oct. 26, 
Residential Life dressed up Residence 
Hall South with decorations, food and ac- 
tivities for Halloween. On the first floor, 


PA's served popcorn and desserts, which 
students decorated with special seasonal 
toppings. The second floor was the main 


re on 
Avenue 


attraction, where an entire classroom was 
converted into a haunted house. Students 
waited for up to 15 minutes for their turn 
in the terrifying dark, with PA's jumping 
out to scare them at every turn. Outside 


the building were two tarot card readers 
who told curious students about their fate. 


Vibrant visions: 


Latin American art | 


exhibition unveiled 


Jorge Baldor sheds light into hardships and dreams of undocumented 
immigrants crossing the border with "La Frontera: The Border Exhibit" 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


“La Frontera: The Border Exhibit” — a 
campus pop-up installation curated by 
Jorge Baldor — highlights the struggles, 
dreams and challenges of undocumented 
immigrants crossing the southern border 
into the U.S. 

This free exhibition will be available 
for all students until Oct. 31 in AHT. 
“La Frontera” was inspired by the death of 
Carlos Padilla, a close friend and acquain- 
tance of the Latino Arts Project and Jorge 
Baldor. Padilla was detained for a minor 
traffic violation and then deported to his 
family’s country of origin, Honduras. 
Padillo attempted to rejoin his family in 
Irving, TX and risked crossing the desert 
on the southern border of the U.S. His 
remains were found two months ago, and 
it wasn't until three weeks ago that his 
remains were released to his family. 

“He was someone that was involved in 
a lot of our organizations and advances 
and supportive of what we were doing, 
and so it really hit close to home,” Baldor 
said. 

La Frontera: The Border Exhibit” 
includes audio, visual, and sculptural 


ASHWIN SANGAREDDYPETA | MERCURY STAFF 


art to convey its message. A piece in 
the installation titled “852+ Carlos” 
shows pictures of his young life full of 
happiness and promise. In 2022, there 
were 853 deaths confirmed from the 
crossing of the border from Mexico to 


the U.S., while thou- 


Sculpture” by Dallas-native multimedia 
artist Jesus Alba. The sculpture displays 
a desert scene scattered with belongings 
left by migrants crossing the desert, 
including glasses, a hat, a shoe, a diaper 
and more. 

“Most of the inspira- 


sands of other deaths 
remain uncounted. 
The visual component, 
a slideshow of Padilla’s 
life, is accompanied by 
an auditory component 
of songs about immigra- 
tion reflecting loss and 
hardships. 

“We wanted to use 
a lot of different art 
forms, and usually not 
traditional art forms as 
well, like metal sculp- 


66 We wanted 
to humanize 
this experience 
and that's what 
sometimes 
doesn't happen 
when you just 
see Statistics. 99 


tion came from talking 
to family members that 
have lived through that 
journey,” Alba said. “... 
As I was creating it, I put 
myself into their shoes, 
and also put myself in 
the shoes of others that 
are doing this day to day 
because they're looking 
for a better life.” 

Born in Mexico, now 
based 
Arely Morales, contribut- 


in Texas, artist 


ture, recreation of the 
desert, things that arent the audio-visual 
presentation,” Baldor said. “We wanted 
to humanize this experience and that's 
what sometimes doesn't happen when 
you just see statistics.” 

A notable piece of art in the exhibi- 
tion is “The Journey: Desert Border 


ed to the exhibition four 
charcoal drawings that depict a family 
using black plastic bags as sleeping bags 
to protect themselves from the elements 
at night. This story shared by a member 
of her community inspired her works of 
art to highlight the struggles of immi- 
grants that Morales said go unnoticed. 


“It's important that we see, that we 
hear, and that we recognize the human- 
ity that is attached to the story,” Morales 
said. “It is not an easy decision; it is not 
something that is glamorous. There is a 
lot of loss, leaving everything, you know, 
your family, sometimes your parents or 
your children.” 

The United States Congress has not 
updated or made any changes to immi- 
gration law since 2006. Through this 
pop-up art exhibition, the collabora- 
tion between UTD and the Latino Art 
Project aims to increase awareness and 
understanding of the complex issues sur- 
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rounding immigration by humanizing 
the experience. Baldor hopes that the 
end goal for this exhibit is to start con- 
versation and receive enough traction for 
Congress to make changes. 

“There are people here that had been 
here for decades, they've been working, 
they haven't broken any laws, or they're 
doing a thing to be accepted into soci- 
ety,” Baldor said. “And I think that's 
what Hispanic Heritage Month is about. 
It’s letting people know that there's more 
culture and history than what we're 
taught or what we see, or we hear on 
sound bites from politicians.” 


SURJADITYA SARKAR | MERCURY STAFF 


A discussion with Domee Shi 


Pixar animator Domee Shi visited UTD for a seminar 
about her work and the future of animation 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Mercury Staff 


Q: Tell us a little bit about yourself, 
your background and how you got into 
filmmaking. 

So my background is, I was born in 
China, and I immigrated with my parents 
to Canada when I was two years old. And I 
grew up in the city called Toronto. I felt really 
lucky in that Toronto is a very multicultural, 
very diverse city, so I grew up with other 
immigrant kids like myself. So I’ve never felt 
like I was really othered for being Chinese. I 
was othered for being a nerd. And ever since 
I was a kid, I’ve loved animation. I’ve loved 
Disney movies, I loved anime. And I knew 
that whatever I was gonna do when I grew 


up, I knew I wanted to draw for a living. For 
a while I didn’t know what that career looked 
like. I was like, maybe I could be a medical 
illustrator, maybe I could be a concept artist. 

But then I was on this website called 
DeviantArt when I was in high school, and 
I was following a lot of these amazing artists, 
and I asked them all these questions like, 
where did you go to school? How did you 
learn to draw like that? And a lot of them 
went to Sheridan College, and they attended 
this animation program there. And I did my 
research and I found out, oh my gosh, it’s 
just outside of Toronto. I wanna go where 
they went. I wanna learn how to draw how 
they draw. So I convinced my parents. I had 


SEE , PAGE 12 


The Fix: Okaeri Cafe delights 


RAYA JISHI 
Mercury Staff 


Searching for a tranquil escape from the 
hustle and bustle of student life? Okaeri Cafe 
may just be the haven you've been seeking — 
this delightful Japanese cafe offers a vibrant 
atmosphere and a diverse menu of dishes and 
refreshing drinks, all wrapped in a cute and 
cozy ambiance. 

Located off Greenville Avenue, Okaeri 


cafe is a mere 10-minute drive from campus 


or a quick ride on the 240. The cafe is the 
ideal spot for a hangout with friends, whether 
you want a quick study break or a leisurely 
lunch. The welcoming atmosphere, delicious 
and affordable menu options and refreshing 
drinks make it a go-to destination to recharge 
and refuel. Okaeri is open from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. from Monday to Saturday and 10 a.m. 


SEE , PAGE 12 
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Comets light up 
UTD at Garba 


ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 


On Oct. 21, the Multipurpose Field was 
aglow with red, green and blue electronic 
lights as hundreds of students danced their 
hearts out to upbeat traditional Indian mu- 
sic. At Garba Night, hosted by the Indian 
Student Association, the warmth and friend- 
liness of Indian culture inspired Comets to 
dance in huge circles and connect. 

Garba is a traditional dance form per- 
formed during Navratri, a nine-day festival 
which originated in the state of Gujarat but is 
now performed everywhere. The dance form 
honors women and their importance to Indi- 
an culture by moving in synchrony in a circle 
in commemoration of the goddess Durga. 
This circular movement represents the pas- 
sage of time through the stages of life, done 
without footwear, as it is believed in Hindu 
tradition that the sacred energy people pass 
to one another moves through the ground. 

Clothing is one of the most visually ap- 
pealing parts of this dance; participants wear 


SEE , PAGE 12 
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The emotional challenge of 
emotional support animals 


ESAs are an essential accommodation for some Comets living on campus, but the registration process can 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


Emotional support animals, or ESAs, are 
accommodations offered to UTD students 
who rely on their pets to help them func- 
tion due to issues stemming from mental 
health or disabilities, though the process of 
registering an animal on campus can some- 
times be difficult. 

Legally registering a pet as an ESA on 
campus requires documentation of a men- 
tal health issue or disability, a letter from a 
therapist or professional, a rabies vaccina- 
tion and documentation of the ESA’s medi- 
cal history, a meeting with the AccessAbil- 
ity Resource Center and registration of the 
animal in the city of Richardson. According 
to Kerry Tate, director of the AccessAbility 
Resource Center who has been at UTD for 
23 years, the ease or difficulty of this process 
can vary depending on individual circum- 
stances. 

“Additionally, keep in mind that regula- 
tions regarding ESAs can change,” Tate said. 
“So it’s crucial to consult with UT Dallas’ 
AccessAbility Resource Center for the most 
current information and guidance on the 
ESA process.” 

The required steps to approve an ESA 
animal are clearly listed on the ARC web- 
site. Tate said the time to approve an ESA 
can depend on several factors: how quickly 
an applicant can obtain the documents, the 
volume of requests and staffing level during 
the review stage, clear communication and 
individual circumstances. 

“Irs challenging to generalize whether 
the ESA approval process is generally fast 
or slow,” Tate said. “Applicants should be 
prepared for some variability in the timeline 
and plan accordingly.” 

Media studies freshman Abby Cobb 
brought her longtime rabbit companion 
Harley when she came to UTD. According 
to Cobb, the process took the entire sum- 


mer, and Harley wasnt allowed into the 
dorms until three weeks after the fall semes- 
ter started. The longest part of the process 
was the required meeting with the ARC due 
to how heavily booked their schedule was; 
Cobb also said there were unclear instruc- 
tions on what was needed at the meeting 
until two days before it, causing her to re- 
schedule. 

“Tt was a very stressful process for me,” 
Cobb said. “Thinking about what would 
happen to him and who would care for him 
if they didn't get him in on time or didn't let 
him in at all.” 

According to Cobb, the meeting lasted 
only five minutes and consisted of noth- 
ing more than her sharing her ESA's name. 
Cobb believes making the process more 
concise, as well as better scheduling or a 
complete removal of the ARC meeting 
would make the process easier and less 
stressful. 

“Although I understand it’s important to 
get a lot of these forms filled out for safety 
and precaution, it kind of felt invalidating 
to have an ESA letter from a therapist and 
still not be able to bring him,” Cobb said. 
“Their scheduling and waiting process was 
also just entirely too long and stressful for 
people who are already having mental is- 
sues.” 

Biochemistry freshman Lauren Fields 
also found herself struggling during the pro- 
cess of registering her dog Macy on campus. 
Like Cobb, Fields was without her ESA ani- 
mal for the first few weeks of the semester 
and found herself suffering from daily panic 
attacks. 

“Macy helps me with getting out of my 
dorm,” Fields said. “Sometimes she’s the 
main reason I get out of bed. It’s hard when 
youre struggling all the time to stay hopeful 
and happy, but when you have a happy pup, 
it does help.” 

According to Fields, it took 1-2 weeks to 


register Macy on campus due to the many 
moving parts, as well as not being told 
about some of the necessary requirements. 

“They definitely left a fair amount of stuff 
out,” Fields said. “I knew what I needed to 
do to get the accommodation approved on 
the disability accommodation side, but I 
didn't get told any of the other stuff that was 
coming like the fact that I needed to pick up 
a tag for her and the fact that I needed to do 
another form.” 

Tate said that in order to speed up the 
registration process, students should read 
up on UTD procedures and submit their 
ESA request far ahead of the start date for 
classes. Documentation requirements can 
be found on the ARC website. 

“Applicants should be prepared for some 
variability in the timeline and plan accord- 
ingly,” Tate said. 


Fields said the process was not very ef- 


fective due to the run-around caused by the 
departments. Clearer communication could 
make the process fast and less frustrating. 

“I understand there needs to be a process, 


prove complicated and long 


that was not the frustrating part,” Fields 
said. “The frustrating part was that every 
time I thought I was close to getting ev- 
erything done, there was another step that 
needed to be taken.” 
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ROTC program expanded 
to better serve Comets 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


As of Oct. 13, UTD has been certified 
as a Senior Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Provisional Extension Unit, which will make 
ROTC membership easier and more fulfill- 
ing for Comets. 

In the past, Comets interested in pursu- 
ing a military career would have to rely on 
UTD’ partnership with UT Arlington or 
the University of North Texas to complete 
the ROTC or AROTC program. Now, 
UTD students can participate in the pro- 
gram on the UTD campus. Signed on Oct. 
13 with Army Cadet Command, the proc- 
lamation creates a provisional extension unit 
from the host program in Arlington to bring 
to UTD three permanent cadre members, 
two military members, one contractor and 
one recruiter for potential ROTC cadets. 

“Having ROTC now at UTD where they 


wont have to travel to Arlington, where they 
just come to school and theres ROTC mem- 
bers here for their military classes, for their 
physical training and for their military sci- 
ence labs is going to be a huge factor in re- 
cruiting a lot more people here on campus,” 
Greg Leclair, Lieutenant Colonel and profes- 
sor of military science, said. 

According to Leclair, the fact that UTD 
is a prominent STEM institution is valuable 
to the ROTC program due to students’ ad- 
vanced analytical ability. Leclair believes the 
presence of ROTC on campus will get more 
Comets involved with the program. 

“Word of mouth, being able to observe 
other cadets in uniform, seeing the cadre 
on campus, and having an entire hallway in 
Green Hall will attract people,” Leclair said. 
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Mental health text line to debut 


The platform will use students as volunteers, so Comets can support Comets 


NISHA DEBORAH PHILIPS 
Mercury Staff 


Launching on Noy. 3, “Comet Support,” 
a mental health text line developed as a part- 
nership between UTD’s Office of Informa- 
tion Technology, the Wellness Center and the 
Student Counseling Center, is set to provide 
students with preliminary mental health 
help and connect them to campus-specific 
resources. 

Newly redesigned since The Mercurys cov- 
erage of the app in 2022, Comet Support will 
launch in the coming weeks. Spearheaded by 
Kavya Kannan, a neuroscience junior, the 
app will complement the existing crisis ho- 
tline and other support services by creating 
a comprehensive network of students offer- 
ing and seeking assistance. The app will act 
as a first point of contact, both introducing 
students to care and linking them with pro- 
fessional mental health services. 

“I am used to being the new kid, and 
being the new kid, you dont always have a 
support system,” Kannan said. “I wanted to 


ensure that everyone has a support system, 
cause mental health is such an important 
issue; and I saw that a lot of students were 
struggling with that.” 

Kannan constantly moved homes as a 
child, from India to the UK before finally 
settling in the U.S.; her desire for a better 
support system was the inspiration for Com- 
et Support. The text line connects Comets 
anonymously to student volunteers, who pro- 
vide preliminary counselling before redirect- 
ing the student seeking help to professionals 
for serious concerns. Beyond counselling, the 
application also answers student questions on 
how to access campus resources including the 
Student Success Center, Student Counseling 
Center and Comet Cupboard. 

“Tt is a bridge between students and the 
resources that they need. It is a service that 
points students in the right direction in terms 
of seeking mental health care,” Director of 
the Student Wellness Center Kacey Sebe- 
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Tuition insurance now 
available to UTD students 


UNAIZA KHAKOO 
Mercury Staff 


UTD has partnered with GradGuard 
since fall 2022 to offer students tuition in- 
surance that entitles them to a refund in 
case they must withdraw completely due to 
chronic illness, unforeseen injury or men- 
tal health conditions. Students interested in 
registering for insurance for the spring 2024 
semester must do so before the first day of 
classes, Tuesday, Jan. 16. 

According to Section 54.006 of the Texas 
Higher Education Code, public institutions 
must charge a portion of tuition to students 
who withdraw from courses after the semes- 
ter has begun; after the first 20 days of the 
semester, they will get no money back. With 
GradGuard, students pay $110 for every 
$10,000 they want insured, and in the case 
of a full withdrawal can be reimbursed for 
tuition fees, housing, books and other edu- 
cation-related expenses. Coverage applies in 
situations where students must withdraw due 
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Mental health 
conditions 


Covered serious 
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SNO per $10k of coverage. 
Adjustable based on student needs, 
about $11 per $1,000 of coverage. 


According to the National Institute 
of Mental Health, as many as 33% of 
those aged 18-25 have a mental illness. 
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‘Disappointed to be a UTD student’: Benson's statement on 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict disrespects grieving Comets 


Not only does UTD president Richard 
Benson’s latest message about the Israel- 
Hamas war disrespect grieving students, 
it successfully alienates students with ties 
to Palestine at a time where Palestinian 
civilians are suffering one of the worst 
humanitarian crises in the Middle East, 
where tensions between local groups are 
heightening and violent hate crimes are 
on the rise. 

On Oct. 16, Benson released a state- 
ment commemorating the Oct. 7 Hamas 
attack on Israel and condemning the group 
that “targeted, killed and kidnapped inno- 
cent Israeli civilians, including children.” 
Releasing this message nine full days after 
the attack reeks of insincerity, and the de- 
lay injures Benson's attempt to save face. 
Its blatant one-sidedness makes it all the 
more egregious. 

It is true that the Hamas attack was 
unconscionable, killing 1,400 people on 
Shemini Atzeret, a sacred holiday in Ju- 
daism. However, it is unignorable that 
since the Oct. 7 attack, nearly 3,000 Pal- 
estinians have been killed and thousands 
more wounded from Israeli retaliation — 
according to Palestinian officials — with 
zero acknowledgement from UTD or 
Benson. Let us be clear: the editorial 
board of The Mercury unequivocally con- 
demns violence against civilians. And yet, 
the response from the university has only 
acknowledged the suffering of citizens 
of Israel, while in Gaza, over a million 
innocent civilians are subject to evacua- 
tions and airstrikes, hospitals are at capac- 
ity and being bombed — with a recent 
explosion killing hundreds at al-Ahli hos- 
pital — and electricity in the region has 
been cut off. Where is the comfort for 
these victims? 

Student sentiment shows that the UTD 
community found Benson’s message just 
as one-sided as we do. On Oct. 18, Stu- 
dents for Justice in Palestine made an In- 
stagram post urging Benson to publicly 
apologize and issue a new statement; it has 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor in Chief 


since gathered over 3,500 likes from stu- 
dents and community members. Almost 
a hundred Comets have taken to Twit- 
ter and LinkedIn to 
statement, with comments from students 


criticize Benson's 
and professionals. 

Multiple comments echoed a student 
who said, “I am extremely disappointed 
to be a UTD student after receiving this 
message.” If students are regretting their 
decision to be a part of UTD because of 
the university's tone-deaf address, then 
something is seriously amiss. 

The university itself said last year in 
a message about the Russia-Ukraine war 
that they remain “committed to demo- 
cratic principles both at home and abroad” 
and “hold in contempt those who would 
subjugate a free people through military 
force.” Where is that commitment to hu- 
manitarianism when people in Gaza are 
being deprived of basic resources? 

UTD prides itself on being one of 
Texas's most diverse campuses, sporting 
a nearly 1:1 White to Asian student ratio 
and a sizable Muslim population, but its 
claims of celebrating diversity wither in 
the face of Benson’s address. Hundreds of 
students on campus may have personal 
ties to Gaza and are hurting. And yet 
Benson speaks as if he hasn't read a single 
news report from the past nine days. The 
ignorance is flagrant. 

“It is incredibly disheartening to see 
UTD fail to acknowledge and empathize 
with the current situation in Gaza de- 
spite having a large population of Middle 
Eastern and Muslim students,” one UTD 
alumnus said on LinkedIn. 

In the middle of his statement, Ben- 
son praised UTD students for “gather- 
ing donations and peacefully protesting,” 
rightfully so. The mobilization of the last 
few days has proven that student-led or- 
ganizing can make an impact and that 
Comets can engage civilly with each other 
despite holding different beliefs. But it is 
disheartening and hypocritical to see this 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Opinion Editor 


| 


sentiment in a biased message, consider- 


ing that the peaceful protest and charity 
Benson is referring to mainly comes from 
students supporting Palestinian civil- 
ians. The Mercury has been documenting 
the campus response to the war over the 
past week and a half; we observed that 


the largest form of public demonstration 
since the start of the war was SJP’s Oct. 12 
poetry night fundraiser, where students 
across campus pitched in over $2,000 for 
children in Palestine. The context makes 
the message’s exclusion of Palestinian ci- 
vilians all the more hypocritical and alien- 
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News Editor 
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ating to students. With Benson praising 
student efforts to support Palestinians 
without offering a word of sympathy 
himself, it seems he’s more interested in 
the idyllic image of civil protest and char- 
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Life and Arts Editor 


Homecoming crowning a win for LGBT+ Comets 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
Mercury Staff 


In a true embodiment of a comet, the 
UTD student body has fabulously soared 
above the standards of the Texas govern- 
ment by electing Margaret Belford and 
Cristy Lopez Aguilar as homecoming 
King and Queen respectively. 

This comes in the wake of the 88th 
legislative session of the Texas legislature 
which began on January 10. During the 
sessions 140 days, 141 bills were intro- 
duced into the house and senate which 
targeted members of the queer commu- 
nity. HB 776 prohibits trans healthcare, 
HB 631 prohibits discussion of sexuality 
in public education, and SB 1443 out- 
right bans all books and references to 
LGBTQ+ topics or identities in schools. 
SB 17 will soon dissolve offices of di- 
versity, equity and inclusion at colleges 
across Texas. The student body could do 
the easy thing and just keel over and let 
these injustices go uncontested. But by 
electing a queer couple as homecoming 
Queen and King, UTD students have 
shown they are willing to support diver- 


sity in the face of adversity. 

The state government strives to re- 
gress to a time where diversity was not 
tolerated. 20 years ago you could not 
say you were gay and still hold a govern- 
ment position, while mid-20th century 
figures like Harvey Milk, Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Fred Hampton were killed 
for advocating for the rights of the mar- 
ginalized. Those that deviated from the 
status quo of society had to live on the 
margins if they even managed to live at 
all. One by one, the state of Texas wants 
to roll back these rights that took so long 
to win. But by electing a lesbian couple 
as King and Queen of our homecoming 
event, the students have demonstrated 
that they do support those society would 
seek to marginalize. Their election is 
both a statement of celebration and sup- 
port for these individuals and the queer 
community as a whole and a challenge to 
the injustices we face today. 

60 years ago, the leaders of the civil 
rights movement recognized that one 
of their greatest obstacles to freedom 
and liberation was the tacit support of 


oppression that came from the silence 
advocated by those not immediately af- 
fected by an issue. We still face many 
of the same issues that existed 60 years 
ago: racism, xenophobia, homophobia, 
misogyny, colonialism in the developing 
world and much more. And if students 
remain silent in the face of the oppres- 
sive bills the state is trying to pass against 
the LGBTQ+ community, their place in 
society will backslide. 

The student body has made its voice 
heard in this important demonstration, 
but that is not to say that the LGBTQ+ 
community is now secure. The home- 
coming coronation is a great show of 
support, but it is imperative that these 
same notions of support be conveyed 
to the administration of the school. Be- 
cause in the coming weeks and months, 
UTD and the entire UT system as a 
whole will begin dissolving their DEI of- 
fices, possibly affecting institutions like 
UTD’s Gender Center, which provides 


students a safe community, resources, 
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Margaret Moore and Christy Lopez Aguilar as Homecoming King and Queen. 


Dear Comets: ‘I don’t read’ not the flex you think it is 
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UMAMA SURIYA 
Mercury Staff 

Recently, there has been a noticeable 
decline in young adults reading — both 
for leisure and for school — and the rea- 
son is obvious: social media and its con- 
stant shortening of our attention spans. If 
college students cannot commit to long- 
form tasks like reading a novel for class, 
how can we hope to make it in the world? 

According to WordRated’s study, 
51.57% of Americans havent read a full 
book in over a year. According to Hog- 
warts Professor, 33% of High School 
graduates never read another book for 
the rest of their lives, and 42% of col- 
lege graduates never read another book 
after college. I am a senior in Literature 
at UTD, and plan on becoming a high 
school English teacher. These statistics 


worry me not only for the academic en- 
gagement of my future students, but the 
future of education itself. 

Reading is an essential life skill, and not 
just for pragmatic. Without the ability or 
motivation to read, certain ideas and con- 
cepts that can only be understood by ex- 
periencing a novel, essay or poem will not 
be engrained in student’s minds. I loved 
learning important life lessons through 
novels like To Kill a Mockingbird, Lions 
of Little Rock and The Alchemist that 
use race or culture to help the reader un- 
derstand an overall life lesson or preserve 
history. 

I’ve come to understand one facet of 
America’s disinterest in reading through a 
class I’m taking this semester: the profes- 
sor does not allow technology in her class, 
not even for online versions of books. 


Instead, she requires us to get physical 
copies of the books we are discussing, 
and during class, we have a cohesive dis- 
cussion with no interruptions. I do not 
think I have been this engaged and pres- 
ent in any of my other Literature classes 
because what differentiates this class from 
my other ones is the one thing getting in 
my way that is constantly distracting me: 
my devices. 

This class made me realize the impor- 
tance and beauty of reading a book with- 
out any outside influence — just true intel- 
lectual conversation that comes from our 
hearts, not a Wikipedia page. It also made 
me further criticize the common use of 
websites such as SparkNotes, CliffsNotes 
and ChatGPT. Despite these websites 
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On Oct. 20, Comets and their families gathered in Park- 
ing Lot J for UTD’s Homecoming/Family Day. Activities in- 
cluded free food and bubble tea, bull riding, caricature draw- 
ing and a pop up farmers market. UTD students took part 
in the chalk art drawing competitions, and SUAAB declared 
the Homecoming King and Queen before hosting their Sub- 


Radio music performance. 
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SOFIA MEIANRDUS 
Mercury Staff 

During their highly anticipated 2023 
North American tour, Cigarettes After Sex 
delivered a soothing and enthralling per- 
formance on Wednesday, Oct. 18., turning 
The Pavilion at Toyota Music Factory into a 
dreamy oasis. 

The stage was decorated in a simple setup 
with minimal equipment as the crowd ea- 
gerly waited with quiet conversation for the 


smooth sound to DFW 


scheduled start time of 8:00 p.m. Only the 
essential instruments — a microphone, gui- 
tar, drum kit, and amplifiers adorned the 
stage, showcasing the band's focus on music 
more than anything else. 

Despite the slight delay, the band emerged 
on stage around 8:40 p.m., turning the fac- 
tory into a haven for dream-pop enthusiasts. 
On the lawn, fans got to their feet, and those 
waiting in the pit stood straighter with an- 
ticipation as the venue darkened and a soft 


atmospheric glow illuminated the stage. 
Opening with “Crush,” Cigarettes After Sex 
immediately transported the audience into a 
world of alternative rock, love and romance. 
The concerts atmosphere was further en- 
hanced by fan attire, casual and comfortable 
monotone clothes that fit the vibe of the con- 
cert and matched what the artists wore. 

Lead singer Greg Gonzalez’s voice blended 
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Claire's 'Just Because": a raw journey through adolescence 


SAI ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 


In a blend of retro-blues and psychedelic 
tones, Claire Rosinkranzs music style takes a 
tour across a wide genre of music as she explores 
and creates a soundtrack that can only best be 
described as one of bedroom pop. “Backyard 
Boy” was Rosinkraz’s hit soundtrack when it 
first came out — however, she is not a one-hit 
wonder, as her robust writing style blends well 
with the pop of instruments and vocals she put 
forth in her latest album “Just Because.” 

19-year-old singer-songwriter Claire Ros- 
inkranz released her fresh album “Just Because” 
on July 14, 2023. Rosinkranz does an amazing 
job of combining the most heart wrenching 
parts of adolescence with the best, most free- 
ing moments. To really review this album, there 
were three main factors that I considered: pow- 
erful emotions, the unique blend of vocals and 
full-bodied imagery. 

Rosinkranz was raw with her delivery, shar- 
ing a continuous journey of healing from pain- 
ful relationships through her song writing. Her 


music felt like a sit-down with a close compan- 


ion, sharing secrets and laughing at inside jokes. 
Like pages torn out of a diary, listening to her 
album was more intimate than I imagined, al- 
lowing listeners to live vicariously through her 
experiences. In the song “Swinging at the Stars,” 
she describes wanderlust and a carefree feeling 
that is nostalgic and new at the same time. This 
emotion is quickly juxtaposed with its loss in the 
harsh “Screw Time,” an ode to the quickening 
of time. As she communicates a nonchalant vibe 


in her album, she also explores the uncertainty 
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of young relationships with songs like “Polar- 
ized,” “Dreamer” and “Banksy.” Almost as if 
she was narrating her life story, the wounds of 
friendship, breakup and the loss of connections 
filled me with reassurance — it was relieving to 
see that Rosinkranz was still sifting through her 
emotions just like me. 

In terms of vocals, Rosinkranz is not afraid 
to try new things. Ad-libs of speech, coupled 
with hi-hats and electric guitar make songs 
such as “Sad in Hawaii,” “Never Goes Away” 


and “Pools and Palm Trees” sound like tropical 
blues. She takes new leaps with her voice, play- 
ing around with different refrains and textures 
and experimenting with gravelly backing vocals 
—something I find admirable in up-and com- 
ing artists. 

Lastly, the imagery Rosinkranz curates is 
dreamy. This soundtrack is very upbeat and 
it whisked me away to my imagination for a 
while. Her voice quality was another factor that 
sold this album to me. Her voice is clear and 
crisp in some songs but harsh and hurtful in 
others. The complexity of these two themes fit 
well with the overall vibe of the album, and the 
feeling of a tropical vacation in Hawaii comes 
through in every track. 

To find a relatable artist airing out their con- 
cerns — and finding out they are similar to 
mine — made me feel heard. Overall, I give 
“Just Because” a solid 10/10. It spelled out the 
quintessential nature of growing pains per- 
fectly while maintaining an upbeat tempo and 
rhythm. 


The Eras Tour is just as 


“Enchanting” onscreen 


SAROSH ISMAIL 
Mercury Staff 


This past year, Taylor Swift has taken the 
world by storm, selling out American foot- 
ball stadiums for multiple nights and raking 
in $14 million in nightly ticket revenue. And 
now, with the release of the full The Eras Tour 
experience in theaters, Swifties can relive the 
best 2 hours and 48 minutes of their lives in 
their sweatpants. 

Swift embarked on the international Eras 
Tour after the release of her album “Mid- 
nights.” For someone who has been a Swiftie 
since 2012, this year has been a wild ride. 
From the long battle against Ticketmaster to 
the random announcements of her album re- 


recording, Swift has not let fans breathe for 


even a moment. 

After the premiere date on Oct. 12, the 
13-week exclusive movie will be available 
at Cinemark and AMC and will leave the 
screens in January 2024. When I walked into 
the theater, I received a small poster and trad- 
ed friendship bracelets with the employees, a 
homage to the bracelets traded between fans 
during each concert. As we walked through 
the hallway to our theater, we could feel the 
excitement in the air as we heard different 
songs and people singing from the rooms we 
walked past. 

As someone who was victorious in secur- 
ing concert tickets and seeing Swift live, see- 
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Saw X revives 
franchise 
with grue- 
some horror 


STORM LASSETER 
Mercury Staff 


This year has been lackluster when it 
comes to the quantity and quality of horror 
films, but one classic has returned yet again 
for another installment of its franchise. “Saw 
X” was released Sept. 29, bringing back the 
gory, torture-filled flick that horror fans have 
been anticipating. 

The Saw franchise is widely known for its 
gruesome death traps and Jigsaw puppet, but 
“Saw X” brings a fresher feel to the timeline 
of the franchise. The story is set between the 
events of “Saw I” and “Saw II,” and the main 
protagonist ironically is John Kramer (Tobin 
Bell), the man responsible for sending many 
to their deaths in the other Saw movies. In 
an attempt to cure his cancer, a desperate 
Kramer travels to Mexico where he meets 
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passed through SG the previ- 
ous day calling on him to ac- 
knowledge both sides’ suffer- 
ing. Edupuganti received the 
response shortly before the 
walkout on Wednesday. 

More than 7,000 Palestin- 
ians have been killed since the 
beginning of the Israel-Hamas 
war, according to the Gaza 
Health Ministry, which 
leased a list of casualties with 
the identities of the deaths. At 


the time of publication, the 


re- 


Israeli military says it plans 
to wage a “long and difficult” 
ground invasion into Gaza. 
Phone and internet services are 
unresponsive in the region af- 
ter a round of airstrikes, mean- 
ing Gaza’s more than 2 million 
blockaded 


from the outside world. 


residents remain 

While many attendees were 
Muslim or had personal ties to 
Palestine, the protest showed a 
diversity in faith and national- 
ity. Hasan said his parents were 
activists in South Africa, and 
that he had family in Palestine. 
Another protester who spoke 
with The Mercury identified as 
Mexican and had no personal 
connection to Palestine but 
supported the cause as a hu- 
manitarian issue. A portion of 
the crowd were affiliated with 
Young Democratic Socialists of 
America. Noorziyan Rabudi, 
a member of SJP, said that re- 
settlement in Israel reminded 
her of a similar struggle in her 
family’s homeland of Kashmir. 

“Already there are evictions 
and demolitions happening in 
Kashmir as we speak,” Rabudi 
said during her speech at the 
protest. “I cannot explain to 
you the humiliation and help- 
lessness of losing your people, 
your land, your dignity. There 
are no words for my pain. 
Genocide is a lonely thing 
to endure ...We’ll remember 
their [the Palestinians’] songs 
and their determination, the 
strength of their revolutionar- 
ies, upright and steadfast in 
their beliefs ... They remind us 
that our suffering is temporary, 
and victory is certain and that 
liberation is near.” 

Protestors carried Palestin- 
ian flags and posters with slo- 
gans like “standing with Israel 


is standing with terrorism” and 
“you can't silence us.” Some 
wore keffiyehs, a garment tra- 
ditionally symbolizing Pales- 
tine, or masks on their faces. 
“Where else is action needed 
more than in the heart of the 
empire?” Ayed, the president of 
UTD’s chapter of YDSA, said. 
“We start in our communities. 
We start here on campus. We 
start by ending support for 
Israeli colonialism here, both 
We 


take that millions that we in- 


financial and rhetorical. 
vest in arms companies back 
... My message to Benson is as 
follows. You can hide in your 
office all that you want, but we 
will never be silent.” 

demanded 
that UTD stop investing in 


Protestors also 


weapons funding, following 


an SG resolution passed in 
April this year. SJP has pushed 
the campaign to “divest from 
death,” asking UTD to stop 
funding and profiting from 
companies like Raytheon and 
Lockheed Martin, which de- 
velop military technologies 
used in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. Despite student sup- 
port for the measure, it is may 
not be possible to implement 
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due to a Texas law passed this 
summer that prevents academ- 
ic institutions from boycotting 
foreign countries. Hasan said 
that SJP was aware the law 
the 


campaigns progress, but that 


complicates divestment 
they had not given up. 

“We do understand that the 
legislative avenue is very hard 
right now, but it is not impos- 
sible,” Hasan said. “That’s just 
one avenue that we are doing 
right now. But there’s a lot of 
direct action that student orgs 
have done in the past ... Stu- 
dent orgs are always the birth- 
place, especially for anti-war 
movements We are very 
much an anti-war organiza- 
tion. We are pro-peace ... And 
we know that we’re young now, 
but the movement is growing 
ever so fast. This has never 
happened on UTD campus.” 

Despite constant police pres- 
ence near the protest, the event 
was largely peaceful. Hasan 
said there was one counter- 
protester who became disrup- 
tive, calling the pro-Palestine 
protesters terrorists and at- 
tempting to shout over other 
speakers. They were removed 


by police to JSOM. 


CHESS 
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“When you have to prepare for a 
tournament, you have to be orga- 
nized and think concretely,” Safin 
said. 

Enderele was on the reserve 
team for UTD and played in sev- 
eral big tournaments from 2008 
to 2011. One of his favorite mo- 
ments on the team was his draw 
against candidate master Aleksan- 
dar Vrbljanac from University of 
Belgrade in 2010. Several years 
after graduation, Enderele became 
a data scientist, but still holds a 
fondness for the chess program 
thanks to his bonds with other 
players. 

“Im sure I got stronger at 
chess, just sitting there listening to 
grandmasters talk ... so that was 
a good experience and nice to be 
able to talk about just whatever 
chess comes up,” Enderele said. 

Milovanovic, who holds a FIDE 
rating of 2350, served as program 
coach from 2001 to 2018 and 
trained all three alumni at the 
event, specifically helping Safin 
prepare for tournaments during 
his last two years at UTD. 


“I think the most important 
[thing] to have is good team spirit, 
you know, that we are playing to- 
gether to have fun and then play- 
ing for school,” Milovanovic said. 

Root, the 1989 US Women’s 
Chess Champion, was recruited 
by the founder of the Chess Pro- 
gram — Tim Redman — in 1999. 
Root currently teaches ED 4358 
and ED 4359, which train UTD 
students on how to teach chess 
to others. She impacted many of 
the chess players that she recruited 
and was later rewarded when a 
former student offered her a job as 
a chessboard officer. 

“Tve always been halftime with 
UT Dallas. And now I have an- 
other addition of 10 hours a week 
as chessboard chief science officer 
so like ... for your own student to 
later on, give you a job ... it’s re- 
ally touching,” Root said. 

Redman founded UTD’s chess 
program in 1996; he brought the 
school the idea of granting chess 
scholarships to players once they 
were enrolled, which helped con- 
tribute to the school’s academic 
requirements and increased pub- 
licity. Former president Franklyn 
Jennifer and former undergradu- 


ate dean Michael Coleman helped 
Redman in this effort, giving him 
the credibility needed to increase 
the program’s budget. When the 
program had its very first Pan 
American Intercollegiate Chess 
Team Championship, they came 
in ninth place, and in recent years 
they have made it to the top three. 

“We did start to get a lot of 
publicity, and we started to get 
a lot of applications from highly 
qualified students,” Redman said, 
“Starting the chess program ... and 
it just grew and grew and grew.” 

Both Root and Redman said 
they are proud of their students 
and glad they could reunite for one 
last match before the alumni con- 
tinue with their careers, whether it 
be in the sport or outside it. The 
former coaches and alumni all 
look forward to future growth in 
the UTD Chess program. 

“They feel such a connection 
that they came back to reunite 
with each other and with us, and 
so I think that says something 
because they had to do it at their 
own expense and just shows that 
it was a meaningful experience for 
them,” Root said. 


OVERWATCH 
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understood why we lost. It wasn’t 
just one individual fall ... And 
then after the match, we were still 
pretty hopeful that we could do 
better in the next semester.” 

Khan said that he hopes the 
team will be able to play more 
flexibly in the future and try other 
“heroes,” or playable characters, in 
their compositions. Khan also said 
that members of UTD Esports are 
hardworking and make the pro- 
gram feel like a family, bringing 
the team closer together. Hoq said 
that she believes this dynamic is 
key to their success as a collegiate 
team. 

“The core heart of UT Dal- 
las Esports as a whole has always 
been the same for Overwatch, and 


that’s us being a family,” Hog said. 
“Tve always believed that that’s 
what put us on top of some crazy 
qualifications. It’s because of the 
bond that the players have with 
each other outside of the game, 
and that translates to wins inside 
of the game, and I'll never back 
down from that.” 

Drew Boehm, head coach of 
UTD Esports, said that the team 
making top 16 was a huge accom- 
plishment by itself. While tradi- 
tional sports have divisions such as 
NCAA Division I or Division II, 
Boehm said, Esports has no such 
organization, meaning that UTD 
has been performing well at a top 
level of collegiate competition. 
killing 
it this year,” Boehm said. “You 


“Overwatch, they're 


know, we fell a little bit short in 
the Overwatch Collegiate Home- 


coming playoffs, but I think our 
guys can go toe-to-toe with just 
about anybody. So incredibly 
proud of them and how they per- 
form. Top 16 is huge.” 

Currently, the team is prepar- 
ing for the University of Ken- 
tucky Overwatch Fall Invitational, 
which they qualified for on Oct. 
25. The Overwatch Collegiate 
tournament also occurs in the 
spring semester, making it a long- 
term goal for the team. 

“I know a lot of our guys have 
so much passion and were obvi- 
ously disappointed when they 
could have done better,” Boehm 
said. “But I think they represented 
UT Dallas well, and I think they 
played to the best of their abilities. 
There’s always room for improve- 
ment, but I think they did a phe- 


nomenal job.” 


RESOLUTION 
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around the world in addition to vio- 
lence. It cited the recent murder of a 
6-year-old Palestinian American boy 
in Chicago as well as the stabbing of 
a teacher in France by an Islamic ex- 
tremist. Arguing that this culture of 
conflict found its way to UTD, the 
resolution illuminated a series of of- 
fensive anti-Palestinian posts left by 
students on the official UTD app in 
the weeks since Oct. 7. 

“Screw Palestine, most of them are 
terrorists and a threat to humanity. 
More power to Israel ... Israel has all 
the rights to protect itself from Pales- 
tinian terrorists. #Istandwithlsrael,” 
one student posted. 

The resolution cited Hamas’ initial at- 
tack on Oct. 7, where the group killed 
over 1400 Israelis and took over 200 
hostages, as well as Israel’s retaliation in 
the following weeks — including the 
evacuation of over 1 million Palestin- 
ians from the Gaza strip and bomb- 
ings that have killed over six thousand 
Palestinians. Despite the large death 
toll in Israel and Gaza, Bensons Oct. 
16 statement exclusively mentioned 
the Oct. 7 attack and “the people of 
Israel” with no mention of Palestinian 
civilians or students. 

“Words have power, and such words 
can and do endanger students at this 
university, as we have seen in the last 
week, as well as in the end of this reso- 
lution and the screenshots,” Zainab 
Olaniyan, public policy junior and 
SG senator, said. “I will say, if you have 
had the pleasure of not having to un- 
dergo such attacks, consider yourself 
lucky. But we as Student Government 
have the opportunity to represent our 
peers at university. That email did not 
represent all of us. It was heavily lean- 
ing towards one side.” 

History senior and senator Daniel 


Yahalom said Benson's original state- 
ment sent the wrong message to the 
student body because it was not sup- 
portive of all students. Following this 
disconnect, S.R. 2023-06 calls on 
UTD institutions to take a humani- 
tarian approach to the conflict and 
prioritize “the safety and wellbeing” of 
civilians on both sides. Yahalom, who 
wrote the initial draft of the resolu- 
tion, said that he was driven to write it 
due to his personal connection to the 
conflict as an Israeli. 

“My last major memory of Israel be- 
fore I moved to the United States was 
during 2014 when there was one of 
the previous major clashes, being 
scared of sleeping in my bedroom 
because what if theres a rocket launch 
that I wouldnt hear the alarm wak- 
ing up? What Palestinians are going 
through right now in the Gaza Strip 
is a thousand times worse than that,” 
Yahalom said. “I want at the bare 
minimum to make sure that people in 
this university are reflecting that kind 
of sympathy to Palestinians as well.” 
Alison Spadaro, a mathematics se- 
nior and SG secretary, said that some 
Jewish students did not have enough 
time to come to an agreement on 
how to contribute to the resolution 
and moved to postpone voting until 
the following SG session. Christopher 
Zhou, computer science senior and 
ECS senator, seconded the motion to 
postpone. 

“Tf it is truly the intent of this body 
and of this resolution to consider both 
Israelis and Palestinians, then it would 
be sound for this body to adopt the 
resolution to postpone at least to a cer- 
tain time, if not indefinitely, in order 
to consider the views and the thoughts 
of our Jewish students,” Zhou said. 
Eight senators spoke against the mo- 
tion to postpone — including fi- 
nance and economics senior Isabella 
Spartz — reiterating the need to act 


promptly. 


“We need to do something right 
now,” Spartz said. “This is about stu- 
dents that are currently hurting and 
currently being harassed.” 

Four different UTD student groups 
were contacted for feedback on the 
resolution, including the Young 
Democratic Socialists of America, 
Students for Justice in Palestine, Hil- 
lel and Chabad Melissa Friedensohn, 
executive director of Hillels of North 
Texas, said that Hillel was committed 
providing a safe space for students in 
the face of antisemitism, and that they 
are in contact with UTD leadership, 
asking them to speak against hate 
speech. 

“Our Jewish students are in pain, and 
not some distant pain, but fueled by 
hateful conduct on their very own 
campus,” Friedensohn said. “Resolu- 
tions that fail to acknowledge what 
Jewish students are experiencing right 
here and right now are deeply inad- 
equate ... We will continue to advo- 
cate for a safer, welcoming campus 
community for all.” 

Benson officially responded to S.B. 
2023-06 in an Oct. 25 letter shared 
with SG president Srivani Edupu- 
ganti, which can be read on the front 
page. 

“This is not going to be the last con- 
troversial political crisis, unfortu- 
nately,” cognitive science senior and 
senator Kruthi Kanduri said. “And I 
can tell you that there's going to be a 
lot of different things happening in 
the world around us that affect a lot 
of members of our student body. We 
need to at least have some form of 
guarantee that the message that is be- 
ing sent out from the uppermost level 
of our university is something that is 
vetted, something that takes into ac- 
count all of the different students that 
go here, regardless of what the situa- 
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THC 
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portunity for people to measure and 
have a feel of where their levels are 
before they make the decision to go 
on the road or not,” Churcher said. 
According to Prasad, it is im- 
portant to accurately distinguish 
between CBD and THC, as THC 
inebriates a user while CBD does 
not; this was a key goal for the de- 
velopment of the CannibiSenS, as a 
false positive would have negative le- 
gal consequences. When asked about 


the CannibiSenS’s legal impact, the 
lack of an established inebriation 
limit prevents its use now, but further 
research into cannabis could change 
this. 

“We expect looking at the way 
marijuana has become legalized 
across the United States, that it 
would be [legal] at some point of 
time in the near future,” Prasad said. 
“So, at that point you would definite- 
ly need to have technology that can 
help exactly, like how we have today 
with an alcohol test.” 

Prasad said the Texas Department 


of Public Safety has shown interest 
in the outcome of the CannibiSenS. 
However, because of Texas laws sur- 
rounding cannabis, research into law 
enforcement use has not gone far. 
“We have not figured out how, but 
we've had a number of police depart- 
ments reach out to us locally from 
the North Texas area community it- 
self?’ Prasad said. “Even people from 
Houston. Clearly there’s a need, they 
see the need, so the question is, how 
can we do this in Texas that would 
make this accessible as a technology.” 


OFFENDERS 
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dergraduate Admissions, said that 
certain programs and roles will run 
background checks, but UTD as a 
whole focuses on academic qualifi- 
cations, including past achievement, 
employment and volunteering. Perry 
said that areas where children pre- 
dominantly congregate receive great- 
et protection under state law and 
tend to require background checks. 
If admitted, registered sex offenders 
must notify UTDPD prior to the 
start of the semester as per state law. 
If an enrolled student becomes a reg- 
istered sex offender during their time 
at UTD, they must notify campus 
within 7 days of their registration. 
“We want to make sure that we 


are reviewing students on their indi- 
vidual academic merit and their abil- 
ity to succeed here at the university,” 
Slack said. 

Thomas Gray, political science 
professor and civil liberties expert, 
said that in the U.S. the limits of 
an individuals civil liberties typi- 
cally stop at the point where they 
affect public order or national secu- 
rity. More importantly, using “sex of- 
fense” as one broad term for different 
crimes oversimplifies the issue. Gray 
said that the culture surrounding of- 
fenders reduces the nuances of the 
legal system — including compli- 
cated court cases and possibly un- 
representative plea deals — into black 
and white. Gray also pointed out 
that the justice system does not have 
a central public registry for murder- 


ers or drunk drivers, despite the fact 
they also pose threats to public safety. 
There is a large difference between 
the lowest and highest risk levels of 
sex offenders, even though they all 
qualify for the registry and carry a 
similar stigma. 

“The criminal register is a fairly 
controversial approach because it 
stigmatizes the person — some 
would say very fairly — because it 
provides information, accurate in- 
formation,” Gray said. “But others 
would say that this is a huge barrier 
to them reintegrating with society. 
This is a huge barrier for them mov- 
ing on with their lives and doing bet- 
ter with their lives, that this is hold- 
ing them back. That personal growth 
that they need to do is limited.” 


GARBA 
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striking chaniya cholis — traditional 
Gujarat garba wear — and lehengas, 
general Indian wear. The chaniya 
choli design is inspired by folk wear 
and consists of a top, a gown-like 
bottom piece and a dupatta, or long 
piece of cloth, which wraps around 
the rest of the outfit. During Garba 
Night, the chaniya cholis spun in 
unison in waves of color and sparkled 
under the moonlight. 

After the first two hours of garba, 


Comets held aarti, a religious song 
meant to call for positivity and ask 
for strength; it is performed to dem- 
onstrate gratefulness for the opportu- 
nity to dance for goddess Durga. At- 
tendees of this garba saw it in a light 
of kinship and togetherness, as the 
festival captures the essence of com- 
ing together to ward away evil. 

“[Garba] really does remind me of 
home — you get to live on your 
culture,” biology sophomore Me- 
khla Shelar said. “It’s fun to be here 
around your people and celebrate 
something that’s very niche. I haven't 


been to India in a while — this is the 
only way you get to connect to your 
culture.” 

The spirit of camaraderie stuck well 
with another attendee of the garba, 
Chandranshu Malhotra, a computer 
science graduate student. 

“T like the vibe — I like the way we 
can celebrate Indian festivals here [in 
the United States) and the way we are 
able to dance with our friends, [ISAs 
organization] is nearly perfect,” Mal- 
hotra said. “I loved garba in under- 
grad, I can make some new memo- 
ries and relive those days.” 


THE FIX 
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to 8 p.m. on Sunday. If you can, try to 
stop by outside peak dining times, as 
it can get quite busy. Okaeri is more 
of a socialization spot, with noise dur- 
ing its busiest hours and meals served 
on tables, with less room for laptops 
and study packets. But rest assured, 
you can always pick up a quick drink 
to accompany your studies elsewhere. 
With walls scattered with doodle pat- 
terns and colorful decor, Okaeri serves 
happy vibes with its aesthetically pleas- 
ing food. Plush animals and characters 
fill the back shelf behind the ordering 
counter, and wide windows bring light 
into the space, brightening the mood. 
The seating is diverse, with standard 
tables and chairs but also ground seat- 
ing booths with pillows for visitors 


to enjoy their meals. The dishes and 


drinks are aesthetically pleasing to 
look at, from their neatly presented 
omurice to their ombre matcha lattes. 
But Okaeri Cafe isnt just about looks 
— it offers a wonderfully flavorful 
range of Japanese meals and desserts. 
The Tofu Katsu Bento at $14.50 is 
a must-try. It features breaded tofu 
katsu served with short-grain rice, 
and you can choose various salads as 
sides— potato, pasta, seaweed or gar- 
den — with a tangy sesame dressing, 
all complemented by tonkatsu sauce. 
The Okonomiyaki Pancake, priced at 
$9.00 is another great savory choice, 
made with wheat-flour batter and 
cabbage, pan-fried to perfection and 
topped with furikake flakes, bonito 
flakes, green onion and Okonomi- 
yaki sauce. They also offer sweet roll 
cakes and mochi ranging from $4.50 
to $5.75. 


As for drinks, Okaeri Cafe offers a de- 
lightful selection of beverages, includ- 
ing their fall specialty Oat Milk Chai 
Misu, a “Cinna Bon Bon” cinnamon 
latte drink and a classic Pumpkin 
Spiced Latte. I recommend the Oat 
Milk Chai Misu, a perfectly sweet 
taste of autumn that is not watered 
down. Other drinks, like the Straw- 
berry Matcha, can be on the sweeter 
side, so if you lack a sweet tooth, be 
sure to order something with a more 
balanced flavor profile. 

After a long day of classes and assign- 
ments, Okaeri Cafe is the perfect es- 
cape for UTD students. It provides 
an inviting and relaxing atmosphere 
to socialize, unwind and recharge in. 
Whether you are in the mood for a sa- 
vory treat or a refreshing drink, Okaeri 
Cafe has something for everyone. 
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DOMEE SHI 
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to pitch to them the idea of me 
going into animation. I was like, it’s 
the perfect combination of creativity 
and commerce and I can draw for a 
living, but I'll have a 401k, and I'll 
have healthcare and I'll have benefits. 

That was the first pitch of your 
life. 

Yes, Exactly. I pitched for my life 
in that moment, and they said yes. 
And my dad, you know, his back- 
ground is art as well. He was an art 
professor in China, and he was like, 
okay, this is what you wanna do, lets 
do it. So he really helped me prepare 
my portfolio. We went to life draw- 


ing together, which was great, but 
also kind of awkward to draw nude 
models next to your father. 

They were super supportive of 
my dream of going into anima- 
tion, and I’ve always just kind of 
followed that passion, of wanting 
to continue drawing forever. And 
through animation school I discov- 
ered storyboarding, because that 
was one of the specific professions 
within animation where you could 
still draw with your hands. I wanted 
to focus all of my portfolio and my 
career on that. And that’s what led 
me to the internship at Pixar, and 
that’s what led me to getting hired 
at Pixar. I was hired as a storyboard 
artist. And I’ve just always loved 


drawing because it was my way to 
communicate and reach out and 
connect with other people. Like, I 
was always really shy as a kid and 
I was always nervous about talking 
and speaking. And in middle school 
I even developed a stutter. But then 
when I started to draw, I could just 
show people my drawings and they 
would understand immediately 
what I was trying to communicate 
and say. 

Q: Your very first major project 
at Pixar was the short film Bao. 
Can you talk a little bit about 
what inspired you to make that? 

Tm an only child and ever since I 
was little, I was super close with my 
mom. When I eventually moved 


away for work, like for Pixar, I felt 
this incredible sense of guilt and 
this feeling of really missing her. 
And feeling like, what must it be 
like to be an empty nester, to be in 
her shoes, having to let go of me. I 
was feeling both the sense of miss- 
ing her but also wanting to break 
free as well. 

And every time I would visit 
home, shed always say, oh, Domee, 
I wish I could put you back in my 
stomach so I knew where you were 
at all times. And I’m like, oh, that’s 
so sweet and creepy. And I wanted 
to explore that love where you love 
someone and something so much 
that youd rather consume it and 
destroy it rather than letting it go. 


Q: It definitely seems like a lot 
of your work is autobiographical 
in nature, that Bao and Turning 
Red both speak to your own 
childhood and experiences. What 
specifically from your life are you 
putting into your stories? 

Theres that saying that art is 
therapy, and I think I really use a 
lot of my stories in ways to process 
the emotions and feelings that I'm 
having at that moment. 

So when I was making Bao, 
it was only a year or two since I 
moved out of my parents’ house 
and was living on my own. So I was 
feeling those feelings. And then for 
Turning Red, I think what started 
with Bao in exploring my relation- 


ship with my mom, I wanted to 
continue diving into that a little bit 
more and kind of peeling back the 
curtain of my adolescence, because 
I remember it being so messy and 
tumultuous, and I remember going 
back and forth from hating her and 
loving her. And as a filmmaker, 
I just wanted to understand that 
time in all of our lives a little bit 
better, and just understand it more 
for myself too, because I don’t think 
at the beginning of Turning Red I 
even really understood that part of 
my life or my mom or why she was 
so crazy sometimes. 

Visit utdmercury.com for the rest of 
the Q&A with Domee Shi. 
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“Theres going to be a lot of oppor- 
tunities for ROTC to embed in cam- 
pus life at freshman orientations and 
freshman classes to introduce our- 
selves and what we can provide.” 

Cadet and computer science soph- 
omore Pranitha Emani was awarded 
a ROTC scholarship of $45,000 and 
has secured a job working with the 
US Army after she graduates. Emani 
said her involvement in the ROTC 
program has improved her leadership 
skills, resilience and critical thinking 
skills that will help her in the profes- 
sional world. 

“Coming from a person in high 
school that was very soft spoken and 
[not] being able to speak as much, 
ROTC has brought out another side 
of me,” Emani said. “I’ve been more 
confident with myself being able to 
speak up, have a good voice for myself 
and being able to collaborate with 
others and having that teamwork and 
cohesion.” 


In the past, Emani had to com- 
mute to both UTD to pursue her 
degree and UTA for ROTC train- 
ing. This prevented her from being 
involved in many extracurricular 
activities her freshman year. 

“T think one of the major setbacks 
why most Dallas cadets dont partici- 
pate in the ROTC program is because 
its more of a time commitment to 
drive to another campus,” Emani 
said. “With that being said, people 
not having access to cars or anything 
like that was a major setback to why 
people werent interested in ROTC” 

More information about the UTD 
ROTC program is available through 
the UTD Military and Veteran 
Center website, as well as the UT 
Arlington Department of Military 
Science website. 

“I feel like, especially with this new 
opportunity that’s come up, we're 
trying to get it out there and expand 
our resources,” Emani said. “We're 
making sure that everyone knows that 
there is an ROTC program at UTD 


EDITORIAL 
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ity over actually helping those suffer- 
ing. 

If Benson wants to release a mes- 
sage on a topic as controversial and 
grief-stricken as the Israel-Palestine 
conflict, then he needs to do it right. 
Even Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, a private Christian institution, 
released a more inclusive message that 
acknowledged suffering on both sides 
and extending impartial support to all 
students affected by the war. 

Benson is the face of UTD, and the 
words of such a powerful person have 
a major impact on school culture and 
particularly how respected students 
feel. It is incredibly tone-deaf for him 
to release a one-sided statement in the 
wake of recent violent crimes against 
Palestinians: a Palestinian American 
boy was recently killed in a hate crime 
in Chicago and a Michigan man was 
arrested for issuing a terroristic threat 
to kill Palestinians. Silence like this de- 
humanizes, and dehumanization only 
legitimizes hate speech and violence. 
The only way to stop that reactionary 


hatred is by recognizing the person- 
hood and real suffering not just of 
Israelis, as Benson has done, but also 
of Palestinians. 

The president of our university 
has the power to influence people's 
perceptions and the responsibility 
to make all students feel secure, safe 
and respected. His words have ripple 
effects throughout the entire commu- 
nity. We are glad if Benson's words can 
bring comfort to Comets who have 
ties to Israel. But he needs to support 
those grieving for Israel and Palestine 
alike — everyone who has been per- 
sonally affected by the violence of the 
past week — or else his words ring 
hollow. 

Benson needs to do better. It’s clear 
that the message from the university 
has deeply disturbed large populations 
on our campus, so the time to apolo- 
gize is now while the damage is still 
fresh. The university should release 
an apology and a new statement ac- 
knowledging not just the Oct. 7 at- 
tack on Israel, but also the current 
bombings and deaths in Gaza, and 
extend support to all parties as soon 
as possible. 


HOCO 
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and support for life transitions. The 
University of North Texas already 
plans to dissolve its IDEA offices, their 
equivalent of DEI, and other schools 
across the state have similar plans. 
And places like Houston University 
have over-complied, prematurely an- 
nouncing the removal of offices and 
resources related to the LGBTQ+ 
community. We cannot allow admin- 
istration to over-comply with state law 


when this would threaten institutions 
which serve so many Comets. 

While it is unfeasible to ask every 
student to combat every single issue 
afflicting the world, it is imperative 
that our campus continue to support 
marginalized communities through 
shows of support like the wonderful 
homecoming victory for Margaret 
and Cristy. We must demonstrate 
against unacceptable policy and con- 
tinue to demand accountability and 
transparency from UTD administra- 
tion. 


READ 
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these websites helping students un- 
derstand content, they also change 
the classroom dynamic with a cheat 
sheet that gives students a way to 
understand the contents of the book 
enough to participate, without truly 
internalizing what they have read. It 
is the nature of a college student to 
take shortcuts, of course, but refus- 
ing to read novels deprives oneself 
of experience, stamina-building and 
knowledge — which is what higher 
education is for. 

I truly believe that every college 
student should find the time to read. 
Reading is one of the best ways to 
make yourself more worldly, more 
focused, and more present in the mo- 
ment. The entirety of your college 
career, you are focusing on getting 
ready for the real world and your fu- 
ture career. By reading, you'll experi- 
ence some of that before even getting 
a degree. That is the beauty of reading. 

Oftentimes, I find myself want- 
ing to read a book, but instead of 
delivering, I scroll through TikTok or 
Instagram. Whenever I do pick up a 


book, I often fall asleep while reading 
or struggle to focus for more than ten 
minutes. While I try to escape the pull 
of social media, the truth is my atten- 
tion span has been worn like almost 
every other person my age. 

According to Nooksy, reading in- 
creases concentration and focus, in- 
cluding increasing attention spans. By 
emphasizing the importance of read- 
ing collectively as a generation, our 
attention spans could flourish and we 
can reverse the effect of the dwindling 
attention spans that small-form media 
have caused. We can leave behind the 
eternal dopamine chase to return to 
the hard, rewarding work of experi- 
encing novels. 

Despite social media sites like 
TikTok’s contribution to Gen Zs 
short attention spans, they have also 
encouraged subcultures like Book- 
Tok. Videos on BookTok are made 
by readers sharing and bonding over 
their favorite novels as well as improv- 
ing their understanding and analysis 
skills. Websites like Wattpad and AO3 
for fanfiction are still visited and read. 
While fanfiction may not be written 
to publishing level, it cultivates a love 
of reading and writing that will follow 
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niecher said. “This is not the solution, 
as we dont have mental health pro- 
fessionals, but we are guiding them 
to the resources that are available to 
them, whether it is academic, emo- 
tional, or support.” 

The soft launch of the application 
is scheduled for the coming weeks, 
when the application will be made 
accessible to students as a tile on the 
UTD app. This application will only 
be open for a few hours once a week 
in the evenings to assess traffic and 
scale the application accordingly. This 
soft launch would also help develop- 
ers to review the number of volun- 
teers required as well as the hours the 
application would have to be run to 
make it fully available by the spring 


semester. 


“We are not aware of how much 
traffic we are going to get with the 
app, as we have a limited number 
of trained volunteers,” Sebeniecher 
said. “But the good news is that if we 
do have an influx of responses, we 
can expand our hours fully in the 
spring.” 

To find student volunteers, the 
Wellness Center conducted a cam- 
pus wide search via Handshake for 
Comets of all majors interested in 
anonymously supporting their peers. 
Volunteers were then trained by the 
Student Counselling Center and the 
Student Wellness Center on conflict 
resolution, suicide prevention, basic 
mental health recovery resources and 
what resources to recommend to 
students. There are also future plans 
to develop the training program used 
to train the volunteers into a full- 


fledged UT course for students of 
the psychology department. 

“We supported Kavya in figuring 
out what training would be relevant 
to our volunteers,” Sebeniecher said. 
“We have also ... done some practice 
runs where we have had students 
send us some text messages so we can 
have some real time practice.” 

Comet Support is also sup- 
ported by some auxiliary services, 
such as Atlas. These services would 
help the volunteers to look up and 
share resources that the student 
might require during the live chat. 
Moreover, to ensure data privacy 
and security of the students involved, 
precautions have been taken to retain 
the data on the cloud only for a short 
duration and implement robust safe- 
guards, such as role-based access and 
firewalls to give UTD a safe and 


secure environment for the students 
and faculty. 

“We are only keeping the data 
for a very short amount of time,” 
Manager of Mobile Application 
atOIT Peterson 
Wayne said. “So, the conversation 


Development 


will be automatically deleted, and 
data will not be retained.” 

Though the text line is currently 
being released in UTD, Kannan is 
currently in discussion with the uni- 
versity board of UT to make the text 
line available across the UT system. 
Her future research project in collab- 
oration with Duke university would 
look into practical points behind- 
widespread adoption of anonymous 
text-lines like Comet Support at 
other universities. 

“Comet Support is not the solu- 


tion that provides mental health 
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to illness, emergencies or mental 


health issues that arise throughout 
the course of the semester. However, 
in order to be reimbursed, students 
must have proof of hospitalization 
and a recommendation from a medi- 
cal professional to withdraw . 

“We never know when some- 
things going to happen to us, and so 
there's peace of mind that is associ- 
ated with having insurance,” Cheryl 
Friesenhahn, senior director of finan- 
cial services at the Bursar’s Office, 
said. “[It’s] no different than if youre 
purchasing renters insurance or car 
insurance.” 

Pre-existing physical conditions 
are only covered if the insured stu- 
dent did not have any symptoms 
and was medically able to attend 


classes at the beginning of the cov- 
ered semester. Even students who are 
paying through loans or financial aid 
are eligible for a refund. However, 
the insurance only covers money 
paid out of pocket, so any grants 
or other money paid directly to the 
school is not eligible. Specific cover- 
age extends to depression, anxiety 
and bipolar disorder that may push 
students to withdraw. These illnesses 
are particularly common in college 
students, with adults aged 18-25 
facing the highest prevalance of any 
mental illness at 33.7%, according 
to the National Institue of Mental 
Health. 

“A lot of it really had to do with 
mental health issues,” Friesenhahn 
said. “I felt very strongly that that 
when I heard [about GradGuard], 
I heard that they would cover pre- 
existing conditions, and it wasnt 
just a situation where only very, 


very specific circumstances would 
be covered.” 

Jenna Tempkin, director of the 
Student Counseling Center, = has 
worked at UTD for over 10 years and 
has seen a shift in the issues students 
struggle with after the COVID-19 
pandemic. In the past 3-5 years, 
Tempkin has seen what used to be 
issues adjusting and transitioning to 
UTD become more serious clini- 
cal diagnoses of anxiety, depression, 
PTSD and mood disorders. When 
students come in dealing with men- 
tal health problems, it can affect 
their interpersonal relationships and 
academics; the Student Counseling 
Center works with students to find 
the right treatment plan for them in 
order to accessproper care. 

“When that happens, we of 
course, as counselors oftentimes do, 
take the approach of prioritizing 
mental health because our belief in 


what we see over and over again is 
if one doesn't prioritize their mental 
health and really work through it, 
stabilize it, then those other areas 
are not necessarily going to see a 
change,” Tempkin said. 

After an initial consultation, 
the Counseling Center will find a 
proper treatment plan for a student, 
whether that include individual 
counseling sessions,group sessions 
andworkshops. If a student begins 
participating in their treatment plan 
and counselors determine a need 
for a nonacademic withdrawal due 
to mental health, they will provide 
a letter of support that can then be 
used for the insurance claim. After 
withdrawal, the office can continue 
to offer services if the student plans 
on enrolling again in the following 
semester or transition to seeing a 
professional outside of UTD if they 


are leaving school. 
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Cecilia Pederson (Synnove Macody), 
a doctor who promises patients that 
her father’s procedures will cure their 
ailments. Just like the previous mov- 
ies victims, Pederson and her team 
are con artists who pretend to “cure” 
patients for profit. Kramer ends up 


figuring out their trick, and this is 
where the main horror begins. 

The body horror is lacking in this 
movie, but that is not a bad thing. 
Rather than emphasizing gore, “Saw 
X” has an intriguing story with great 


pacing; it feels more like an actual 
movie then torture porn. During 
the scene where Kramer is serv- 
ing his special kind of justice, we 
get a glimpse of his back-and-forth 
relationship with his apprentice, 
Amanda Young (Shawnee Smith). 
We have never before seen Amanda’s 
upbringing or training, and this film 
puts Kramer in a teaching position, 
training a young Amanda to carry on 
the legacy of Jigsaw. 

The goriest scenes come as a 
second test for Amanda, serving 
as Kramer's assistant instead of his 
victim. In previous movies, the traps 
were annoyingly complicated, and 


most were not memorable. “Saw X” 
made its traps simple and gruesome 
with a touch of suspense, making 
the audience watch as each victim 
struggled to complete it and won- 
dering if they were going to meet a 
terrible fate. The acting was fantasti- 
cally played to the point where you 
felt their fear. My favorite trap was 
the brain drill, playfully ironic as 
someone who played a brain sur- 
geon would now have to perform 
surgery on themselves in order to 
save their life. Every trap was perfect 
for each person, and I would not 
have changed anything about it. 
“Saw X” is one of the best films 


in the franchise. It is gruesome, but 
not too bloody, has an interesting 
plot line and keeps the audience 
hungry for more. Even better, the 
ending perfectly leaves open the 
possibility of more film additions, 
with many questions still to be 
answered. Some characters fates are 
up for interpretation, and the next 
installment could give us clarity 
or throw more tortured souls into 
Kramer's clutches. These questions 
are shrouded in mystery, but Saw 
always seems to keep audiences, 
and we can count on the franchise 
to maintain that same classic slasher 


quality. 
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ing her onscreen was a different 
experience. The lack of sequins and 
bold make-up made the theatre 
audience more laid back and ready 
to vibe rather than scream their 


hearts out. In my theater, view- 
ers were more courteous to each 
other, enjoying songs in their seats. 
However, as I peeked into other 
theaters, they had full-on dance 
circles and bedazzled Eras-themed 
outfits. Your experience will vary 
depending on the crowd you watch 
with. 

The movie itself was beauti- 
fully filmed. Swift knows how to 
command a stage and perform ina 
way that traps the audience’s atten- 
tion. Her concert outfits consisted 
of jeweled leotards, high-heeled 
Louboutins, beautifully designed 
dresses and a ball gown. The leo- 
tards have been a staple concert 
outfit of hers from her last tour, 
“Reputation,” and have become an 


iconic Swift look. She wears dif- 
ferent variations of the one-piece 
outfit for each night but changes 
them slightly for songs like “The 
Man” when she wears a blazer over 
it or the long, sparkly jacket when 
she sings the iconic “All Too Well 
10 Minute Version.” I loved the 
dresses Swift originally wore for the 
“Evermore,” “Folklore” and “Speak 
Now” eras, and they fit the shifts 
in albums so well. The loose, flowy 
dress as she sings “August” while 
running across the stage and the 
green cape during the well-known 
“My Tears Ricochet” bridge are 
well-tailored for the impact she 
wants to leave on the audience. 
Each outfit is carefully crafted to 
fit the colors, tone and set of the 
specific songs. 

As she takes us through all her 
albums, the set she places on the 
stage and the images on the large 
screen drastically change to fit that 
particular era, so it feels like you're 
moving between worlds. My favor- 
ite set was “Folklore,” as Swift sings 


on top of and inside a literal wood 
cabin. She talks to the audience 
about how the album was written 
from her imagination running free 
during the pandemic, and she felt 
like an author who lived in the 
1800s in a wood cabin. Another 
huge highlight was the images por- 
trayed on the floor of the stage. 
During “Willow,” there was a light 
that would shine under all of the 
dancers as if they were radiating 
while performing the choreogra- 
phy; then Swift “shattered” the 
stage piece by piece during her 
song “Delicate.” Her music and 
lyrics have always been my num- 
ber one reason for being a fan, but 
when she adds the full glam and 
dance, it takes her magnetism to 
a new level. I felt myself gasping 
in realization many times as I put 
together the pieces of her outfit, 
stage and song because of all the 
small easter eggs Swift is well- 
known among fans for hiding. 
Seeing her not as a tiny ant 
on the stage or as a pixel on my 


screen increased my awe at the 
little details, like the expert cho- 
reography, animated facial expres- 
sions and stage lighting. At the live 
concert, I missed a lot as I was in a 
fangirl-induced haze, but sitting in 
a nice, upholstered chair, I got to 
see details such as her self-painted 
stage mic on the "Folklore” set and 
the guitar her parents decorated for 
her “Fearless” set. 

Overall, The Eras Tour in the- 
aters is an excellent way for some- 
one to gain a concert experience 
if they could not go in person, or 
for someone to relive it if they did. 
If you want to be up on your feet 
dancing and trading bracelets, I 
recommend a larger auditorium 
with more people. For a more 
laid-back experience, find a more 
reclusive space with fewer people. 
Even if you are not a fan, I would 
highly recommend seeing the tour, 
and maybe you'll gain a new appre- 
ciation for one of the biggest pop 
stars in the world. 


the fan for years. 

As a future teacher, I yearn for 
a world of English students that 
look forward to picking up a 
physical copy of a novel and read- 
ing every single word. Instead, I 
know I will be met with students 
that will use SparkNotes to know 
the bare minimum to do well on 
the exam or essay — completely 


forgetting the journey, the de- 
tails, and the skills that come 
with reading. 

No matter what we do, we are 
always reading. By clicking on 
this article, you are reading. By 
scrolling through TikTok and 
seeing your favorite celebrities 
post, you are reading their cap- 
tion. You read so much every day 


already. Now pick up a novel, or 
even a short story, just pick up a 
form of writing and start read- 
ing it. I promise, it will give you 
so much comfort to know that 
youre not only engaging with a 
work of Literature that someone 
put their entire soul into, but that 
you'll experience friendships with 
imaginary characters and a life 


away from your own. 

As college students, we should 
chase after experience and ex- 
pertise, not escapism through 
short-form media. Otherwise, we 
will never have the stamina and 
attention spans to deal with the 
real world. 


